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HARPER’S WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more reading matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
Its circu 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 


other Illustrated Newspaper. 
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G2” The SUPPLEMENT to this Number 
rer’s WeeKkty fains one Uf Nast’s a nirable il- 
tou 





cartoons, entitle 
** Hash—or, a Tale of Two Cities,’ 
Paris; th t - 


Cuar.es Lever, with 


stoa 
1 of “Lozp Kincount,” by 

stration; a splendid full-page sketch of A 
Lupwie B 


faire in York a 


noraved f na re CKMANN 
l other literary and artistic attra 


oe __ —_ —— = =— 

THE ADMINISTRATION. 

| ap RUSSELL bas withdrawn his objec- 
4 tion to the ratification of the Treaty of 

Washington, and there will provabiy be nose- 

rious hostility to it any where, Even New- 

foundland, whick was most interested in the 


fishery question, does not oppose the settle- 
ment, There 1s, 
sentiment which is not favorable, but it can 


indeed, a certain Canadian 
rhe Democratic Sena- 
tors who voted agarnst if in Washington have 
merely revealed the spirit of a party which 
would prevent the healiag of an tternation- 
al breach even by a treaty walch is not only 


not deteat .he treaty, 


in the highest sense 
tween the two leaders of constitutional lib- 
erty among nations, buf is an advantage to 
the whole Indeed, the Treaty of 
Washington is unique among great treaties 
for the universal confidence which it inspires 
that it is not a truce but a satisfactory set- 
tlement. A year ago there was undoubtedly 
a very general conviction, not unmingled 


a treaty of peace be- 


world. 


with menace, that the difficulty must be ar- 
ranged, But how it was to be arranged 
without a surrender upon one side or the 


other that could hardly be expected was not 
And we that there was never 
a sinecerer or efficient, as well as satis- 
factory, adjustment of a grave international 
d .fference than this treaty. 

The credit of it is justly due to the ad- 
ministration under which it bas been effect- 
ed. 
and the appointment of the Commissioners 
were the work 


believe 


more 


Both the suggestion of the negotiation 


and 
the 
showed 


of the adwinistration ; 
the names of the gentlemen called by 
President to so important a duty 
how earnest was his wish that the angry 
question should be settled with the utmost 
regard to the just feeling of the United 
States, and yet in a manner entirely bonor- 
able to Great Britain. 
unfair rule to judge an administration by 
what it does rather than by what it fails to 


do. 


lt is, perhaps, not an 


The omissions of every adwinistration 
are necessarily so many that, if its character 
and services be estimated only negatively, a 
very admirable 
affuirs may seem to be 
blame, For it 
judging an administration, that it is held 


general conduct of public 


deserving of great 


must not be forgotten, in 


responsible for all that the critic thinks 
ought to have been done a point upon 
which there may be wide differences of 


opinion, 

Besides the illustration of the bonest pur- 
pose of the achninistration afforded by the 
Commissioners iating the English 
treaty, the San Dominge Commission showed 
the famness of the President. He was in fa- 
vor of annexation, but a very influential ele- 
ment m his party was opposed to it. The 
had quarters very 
bitter and personal; but after a warm de 


for negot 


contest become in sou 
bate the President was authorized to appoint 
Some of the more relentless 
indeed, that he 
forced to accept a Commission because of the 
Lf that were 
so, the fact only enhances the excellence of 
his action. 
the President to have nominated three 
orable gentlemen who were entirely in sym- 
pathy with his own views. But of the opin- 
ions of two of the three Commissioners whom 
he named we venture to say that he had no 
knowledge whatever. He knew them mere- 
ly as men of capacity and character, who 
would report what they thonght, and not 
what any body It happened, in- 
deed, that one of them was a life-long and 
intimate friend of Mr. SUMNER, who had so 


a Commission. 
of his opponents say, was 


exposures that had been made, 


hon- 


wished. 


conspicuously opposed the annexation of San 
Domingo—an additional proof of the honest 
l of the President to deal fairly and 


aesire 
Without a suspic 


ion ol prejudic e with the sub- 


ject. The Commission described the charms 
of San Domingo in the warmest strain. but 
it did not recommend annexation; and the 
President ther supon left the question to the 
intelligent judgment of the country. 


Nor 
AOL 


| did” 


For nothing was easier than for | 


| 
' 


do we be lieve that any one, however he may 


be opposed to General GRANT, supposes that 
he is or would be privy to any unfair attempt 
to affect that judgment. 

We mention these two Commissions, ap- 
pointed by the President upon two of the 
subjects which have been most prominent 
during his administration, as illustrations of 
what seems to us his sincere wish to treat 
every public question fairly and with defer- 
ence to the intelligent feeling of the coun- 
try. We have ourselves sometimes joined in 
the complaint that he seemed to listen to 
have the confidence 
But we 


counselors who do not 
of the better portion of his party. 


must allow that he was certainly not ill- 
advised in the instances that we have con- 
sidered; and we have little doubt that a 


sincere and careful observation of the gen- 
eral character of his administration would 
show the same candid and earnest spirit. 
here were two classes of persons who 
disappointed by General 


were sure to be 


GRANT’S administration—those who expect- 
ed it to be “splendid,” and those who thought 
it would be an of affairs, in 
which all the high hopes and aspdérations 


the 


ideal conduct 


out of war and its triumph 
manifest. This last expectation 
natural, but in the nature of 


things it was doomed to disappointment. 


growing 
would be 
was most 
No possible administration could have had 
the kind of glory which such an expectation 
We deal with men and with hu- 
man circumstances. If General GRANT had 
not nominated, Judge CHASE 
But would his administration 
have satisfied those who feel that the tone 
of the present is sordid and low? Do events 
since the summer of 1567 inspire confidence 
that Mr. CHASE was the man to have satis- 
fied the high aspirations of many noble 
hearts in the party ? 
Those, again, who looked for a “ splendid” 
administration, which the declared 
at the inauguration to be its expectation, 


demands. 
been would 
have been. 


Tribune 


were also sure to be disappointed, because 
the work of restoring the Union, of dimin- 
hing the debt and reducing taxation, of 
settling old foreign difficulties and avoiding 
new, could not be in the usual sense a “ 
work. In the ordinary sense, to have 
declared England, and after a 
brief and brilliant campaign to have ended 
it successfully, would have been “ 
We 
that the Tribune had any such event in mind. 
We believe that upon every ground it be- 
lieves the victories of peace to be 
than those of war; and surely in any worthy 
and humane sense to have settled the En- 
glish difficulty as it has been settled is a 
thousandfold more “ splendid” than any war- 
like policy could have been, 

The administration of General GRANT has 
been very severely judged. It has been criti- 
cised most sharply and most effectively by 
Republicans, Yet the general policy with 
which it is identified is so plainly seen to be 
the settled purpose of the country that the 
Northern Demecratic leaders are exhorting 
It is the 
policy of the Republican party, indeed, and 
not especially of the administration; but 
under this administration it has become so 
firmly fixed that the enemy despair. If this 
be true, it certainly shows how thoroughly 
identified with the principles and purpose 
of the party the administration has been. 
We do not forget the deep Republican dis- 
content with the administration of Mr. Lrv- 
COLN in the middle and toward the close of 
first term; and we believe of General 
GRANT’s, as of Mr. LINCOLN’s, that it will 
justify itself more and more to a reasonable 
investigation. 


splen- 


war against 
splendid.” 


do not mean to suggest for a moment 


greater 


their party to contest it no longer. 


his 


Mr. GREELEY’S SPEECH. 

Tue return of Mr. GREELEY from his re- 
cent trip to Texas, during which he was re- 
ported to have made some curious remarks 
about the rebel generals, was signalized by 
a meeting and a speech at the Lincoln Club 
rooms, 
the eminent position of Mr. GREELEY in the 
Republican party, and because he has been 
mentioned, without dissent upon his part, as 
a candidate for the Presidency. He 


The speech was notable because of 


began 
by speaking of the old misunderstanding be- 
tween the North and the South because of 
the hostility of slavery to free speech, and 
he illustrated this point in a manner which 
relieves the Tribune froan the suspicion some- 
times foolishly cast upon it of giving a nega- 
Mr. GREELEY 
stated that the Southern correspondents of 
the paper were in personal danger if known; 
and that be himself, in the winter of 1860-61. 
was warned away from St. Louis, where he 
was to deliver a lecture. 


tive assent to secession in 1261. 


No one who recalls 
that time supposes that the Tribune was then 


an agreeable jou nal to the plotters of rebell- 
ion. But there many articles in it 
which surprised and pained the loyal and un- 
compromising Republican sentiment of the 


were 


} ence; 


| dept ndence justified the secession of three 


North, espe ially those which, before the war 


began, seemed to be—although they were 
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not—justifications of and those 
which, after gan, sharply criti- 
cised the slowness of the Government. 

The most startling articles were that of 
the 26th of November, 1860, which said that 


secession : 


the war be 


if the Cotton States unitedly and earnestly 
wished to withdraw from the 
Union, any attempt to prevent them would 
be contrary to the Declaration of Independ- 
that of the 17th of December follow- 
ing, asserting that if the Declaration of In- 


peacefully 


millions of colonists from the British empire 
in 1776, it would justify that of five millions 
of Southerners from the Union in 1861; and 
that of February 23, 1861, which declared 
that whenever it became clear that the great 
body of the Southern people were alienated 





from the Union, and wished to escape from 
it,““we will best to forward their 
Such expressions, unaccompanied 


do our 
views.” 
by the explanation, did undoubtedly pro 
duce great consternation amoug Republic- 
ans, and Governor PICKENS, of South Caro 
lina, said that it was doctrine which satisfied 
him. Mr. GREELEY’s explanation of these 
articles was that he meant not the technical 
voters, but the mass of the Southern people, 
black and white, and that he was sure, had 
the decision been left to them, it would have 
been favorable to union. ‘ 

The misfortune was that this was not an 
interpretation of the words, and 
that it was not mentioned at the time. If, 
when the Tribune said, “ If the Cotton States 
unitedly and wish to withdraw 
peacefully from the Union,” they should be 
had been immediately 
added that by Cotton States was meant, not 


obvious 


earnestly 
allowed to do so, it 


the political communities generally known 
by that name, but all the black and white 
adult male persons in those States, which, 
as afterward appeared, was Mr. GREELEY’S 
words, there would 
confusion or consternation, 


understanding of the 
have been no 
because every body would have known that, 
as secession was intended to save slavery, 
the would be 
upon the subject. These articles have been 
very foolishly quoted as showing that the 
Tribune either thought that 
really justifiable or that it was useless to re- 
sist it. But, like Mr. GREELEY’s proposal to 
President LINCOLN to abolish 
buying the slaves at a great price, and his 


slaves not allowed to vote 


secesslol Was 


slavery by 


action at the Niagara conference in 1864, by 
which, as Mr. LINCOLN said in his letter to 
Mr. RAYMOND, Mr. GREELEY had placed him 
in a false position before the country, these 
articles are to be considered merely errors | 
of judgment; for Mr. GREELEY certainly did 
not mean to justify secession nor to injure 
Mr. LINCOLN. 

Mr. GREELEY, in his speech, then proceed- 


| ed to speak of his candidacy for office, and 


of the 


said that he had too often reproached better 
ottice to de- 
cline nominations upon him, 
and that he felt it to be his duty to take any 
post of service to which his party friends 
might him. 
opinions, which he has often and consistent- 
ly expressed. He ended his remarks upon 
this subject by saying that he was not at all 
grateful for the many nominations which he 
had received; that him any 
thing for being a Republican, for be could 
not help being one if he tried; that his par- 
ty accounts were settled ; and that he needed 
and wished no office, but was perfectly will- 
ing to bear his share of responsibility. 

He then spoke of his recent tour. He 
thinks that had there been general amnesty 
there would have been less trouble at the 
South; that the Ku-Klux is a fact, and that 
the government is a sham if it does not extir- 
pate “the execrable Ku-Klux conspiracy ;” 
that the carpet-baggers are as bad 


men for unwillingness to take 


when urged 


These are bis familiar 


assign 


nobody owed 


as the 
Ku-Klux, and more harmful to the Republic- 
an party; and Mr. GREELEY’s denunciation 
of this class was very effective. He said that 
he should have no tears for the carpet-bag- 
gers if the Ku-KIux rode them peacefully out 
Southern States, instead of secretly 
harrying the harmless negroes. Mr. GREELEY 
stated that the telegraph hed incorrectly re- 
ported what he said about the rebel generals. 
It was not—as stated—that the Nertherners 
would one day “glory in the glory of Lee and 
STONEWALL JACKSON,” but that “the time 
would come when Americans North, as well 
as Americans South, would feel a just pride 
in the soldierly achievements and military 
character of LEE and STONEWALL JACKSON, 
just as I trusted the late Confederates would 
learn to feel a generous pride in the achieve- 
ments of GRANT and SHERMAN and THOMAS 
and SHERIDAN.” Perhaps he 
thought too fast in that hop , but he could 
wait for Mr. GREELEY 
speech by a few remarks upon the new Dem- 
departure, which ultimately 
strengthen the Democratic But new 
issues were at hand, and for those he exhort- 


should be 


others. ended his 


ocratic would 


party. 


ed his hearers to be prepared. 

This is the substance of Mr. GREELEY’s 
speech. It talk with friends and 
neighbors, apparently of the most simple 


was a 


' 


[ Jury ch sere: 


kind. He had been to a part of the ex untry 
where he could never have safely gone lx 
fore, and his friends weleomed him hom: 


and he thanked them. The speech is, how. 
ever, remarkable for this: that, being the 
speech of an eminent political leader of t} 

administration party to party friends, known 
to be opposed to the renomination of the 
present head of the administration, and ly ing 
himself a candidate for the succession, = 
nothing whatever of the acts of that 
istration, nothing to encourage the country 
to maintain the party of that administration 
in power; but it announces an imminent era 
in which “ our different parties may, throug] 
co-operation” or otherwise, 


it Says 
admin- 


promote the PR 
mon glory of the country. It was for this 
reason, We suppose, that a Democrat ic paper 
the next morning called the speech the funer- 
al oration of the Republican part Mi 
GREELEY, however, may fairly say that it 
Was a meeting of welcome 
from the South; that he 


upon his return 


was not called upon 


to disc uSS genel il po. ties: and that the very 
fact of his visit illustrates the character and 
career of the Republican party, which has 
abolished slavery, is establishing free speech, 
securing the safety of every Ame n citi- 


in the 
is therefore entitled to the 


zen every where country, and which 


coutinued confi- 


dence of all good citizens. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE 
COMMUNE. 

THE situation in France has occasioned a 
great deal of debate of the Commune 
character. It 
atrocities in 


ud Its 
that the 
exagyverated, 


has been asserted 
Paris have been 
and that men maddened by rage and battle, 
and who had been brought to bay, will un- 
doubtedly do what can not be defended, but 
that the cause of the Commun 
that of municipal rights and of self-govern- 
That there was something of this in 
the movement is undeniable, but if it were 
wholly that it would not justify the revolu- 
tion. It is, however, in essence, very differ- 
ent from that. The Commune of 1871 is the 
ripened socialism of 1848, and socialism was 
Yet of the ig 
norance and suffering of multitudes of the 
Parisian population there is no doubt. Nor 
is there any doubt that these multitudes are 


was really 


ment. 


by no means republicanism. 


swayed by men whose political and social 
theories are incompatible with those of our 
civilization. That men 
and starving is no evidence of the justice or 
of the wisdom of their views. Nor does th 
fact, that a society in which multitudes are 
degraded and suffering, is a 
mined, and one in which a catastrophe may 
at any moment be expected, prove that those 
multitudes are 
to found a state polity. 
fering are the best reasons in the world for 


are poor, ignorant, 


society under- 


honest or intelligent enough 
Discontent and suf- 


doing something, but not the least reasons 
for doing what they demand. Our duty to 
a starving man is not to feed him, but to 
feed him wisely. 

The real character of the movement called 
the Commune may be best seen in the view 
which Mazzrni gives of it. Louis 
one of the most intelligent and experienced 
of European liberals, has already repudiated 
it; and pow MaZZInI, the very high-priest of 
*“ Mary ANN,” or the church of European re- 
publicans, describes it in the plainest terms. 
And his view has nothiug to do with indi- 
with their 
mune is an idea, and it is the 


BLANC, 


viduals o1 suffering. The Com- 
idea which he 
exposes and against which he protests He 
says that it is destitute of all conception of 
God, of a progress, 
and of a common aim of Po- 
litically, he thinks that it leads to the over- 


throw of all 


supreme moral law, of 


human unfty. 


authority, to the negation ol 





the nation, and to the assertion that the 
Commune, or a small part of the nation, has 
the secret of national life more completely 
than the nation itself. Why not push it 


logically the next step, and claim all t 
the family ? Why recede to the Middle Ages 
and not to the patriare hal? The 
throw France, he 
the Middle Ages, 
and deprive her of all hope of resurrection, 
not for years, but for centuries. 
This is the the chief of 
liberal European republicans; and it con- 
firms that of a oderate and 
thoughtful as 
only anarchy in the views and purposes 0! 


sruccess ol 


such a movement would 


savs, back to the days of 


view of the 


so 


repupir il 
LABOULAYE, who couid set 


those who led the Commune It does not 
justify—indeed, MAZZINI expressly condemns 
the action of the Turers government. 
But that is the only government wl ch rep- 
resents the free-will of France If its tend 
encies are monarchical, all that can be said 
is that France, freely consulted, is not I 
publican; and, inevitably ass wiating the 
Commune with the republic, it v 


Yet nothing could well 
how large and 


less 80. 


still 
more foolish than to forget 


how powerful an element of t he pop itior 
the Commune represents. Consideré is a 
protest against utterly centralized adminis 


ion, as a declaration of the suffering au 
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unce of the laboring class 


tisement of the fact that that class 1s 


jgnor 


diver 
aavel 





real ed upon certain theories of societ 
org aet . 
, el went, tire ! rré on ot the 
| vel 
ld plai ow y wove 
( ymune should p! oF 
t ti may arise What it Lil rel rT 
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RIGHTS OF RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS. 


THE 


vlers r remember the case of 


’ OUR re 
Mr. JOHN A, COLEMAN, sued the Ne 
York and New Haven Ra ud for persona 
. i iries received wh le being thrust from the 
train There have been four ti oe 4 
of which has re yt i] J 
st verdict im Mr. COLEMAN’s favor was 
e300: the second, S34oU; and t ist, &3500 
re son of the disagreement of the jury. The 





enit arose from a coupon t ket h Mi 

(COLEMAN contended Is @& Tece tt Of money 

3 from the road for a ride between two speci- 
points, the direction to be deten e4 








u New Hay | ther 1 is i 
» re y the ra oad, the co I i 
cording Mr. ( EMAN, should tra ort 
h Mr. CoLeMA™ differed t the « 
ductor. The cond r said that he had 
structions and no discret Mr. COLEMAN 
ving his1 ind o to ge ‘ 
si a sent who knew him, offered to screen | 
f n all ill consequence But the cond { 
or refused, and ordered him out of the cai 
Mr. CoremMaN declined to be governed b 
the conductor’s interpretation ot , . 
at Stamford the conductor called three 
four brakemen. A sti Ta tollowed 
Mr. COLEMAN was thrown from th ti 
m the platform, with bod 3 of 
permanent kind. 
The verdict, as eu ~ nad. i " re 
with the views of the ¢ rt, re] 
excessive a unnecessary viol ‘ I 
; { t es not a hat ¢ 
9 t th discretion, for t off f 
. passengel ho d s 
' point as that olved in this case ) 
ses to screen the conduct fi , res - 
dto arrange the matte! t t ‘ 
t f the road, Is it desirable t« 
‘ should be intrusted disere to » 
he tle such points of « . ee per ‘ 
e And might not a Court é sely inst 
ed the manageme of the road, since tl 
sults were now ¢ ‘ to 1 rain t 
st ction of their agents under s 1 cireu 
stances? Is it not clearly fort vivantage 
travelers that if ay si J thy « 
for clines to pay his fare, stating what seem 
him sulicient reasons ina ¢g 
te ner, the conductor be instructed to telegra 
‘ to the next station to | him arrested 
d the difference jus deter! ed, 
| stead of throwing | ] from the tr 
‘ Should the law authorize ; 
‘ be confided to a con j 
» There have been dift lties with con 
ted ductors upon the Dela t Lackaw 
of ( Western Railroad, v ecalne 80 Cc 
stant and serious tl Grand Ju 
ns Newark presented the subject to the ¢ 
and asked tor some ade te remedy. | 
commuters along the line of the Morris 
Essex road, leased by the management of 
He former road, wished to stop over from « 
of train to another at a way station—if, for 
5 . ce, mM co if from Bloomfield to Ns 











the next t " M ly passengers rel ( 
Ry l were thu ti m the t ,at y po 
The conductor’s plea was that tl 
ul instructed him that a comn gt 
{ mn st be used upon 1 continuous train. Re 
ves resentations we made to the g 
the company. but thont eff t. Ss 
f the | gers still refused to mit 
+) h an rad inconve ‘ r md tl col 
4 p thereupon refused to sell cor t 
t ts to I placed on i 
Che New Jersey Grand Jury declare that 
Mly of persons secretly sitting in New Y 
; authorizes brakemen and conductors to 
; terpret rules and regulations, and for 
at fenses unkhown to the laws of New Jers 
3 tniorces different degrees of p shment 
‘ en ul g mt t betwe 
. iduals is a fair s t f ‘ 


ience of the p bli And the grave, | | 
und not frivolous or passionate, discontent : C ! , 
vith the management of the Morris and Es : _ - 
road in regard to the acc« «lation of 4 G 
passenvers along a certa Til ot the ‘ l 
that a line of stage-coache ect : . 
established for some tin ‘ Orange war A 
und Newark, and a ne ranch railroad ra . M —— : 
i tia A 4 . ' 
nect with the M R i has fs +7 
wen charteres 
} ( 
ted M 
NOW AND THEN. Is4 | 
Tur Mobile Register s the most ‘ - r 
courteous manner, of a De ocrat CO 
er, that “ The World tin elf force . : \ 
» quasi-defense of JE! Da w t the ° ws . 
calumnies of the 7 es atter self | ‘ 
given importance and emp! { s 
the Times had made of speeches And 
yet, before it ug ts ar e.ittw ‘ 
vain, like a wn Mr. Davis l 
sale monte er al e, severely re ] 
proves what it is pleased to ¢ the 
ser il © press pl ’ t i 
pathized with rebelli f ‘ ess t ‘ 
itself of all isp m of svn 
with the renovated trea of the Co M. H R 
erate chieftain.” 
But the reason of the eager 3 is evident 
enoug! Phe Democratic leader tthe new 
departure know very well t i? people of 
he United States int d t ( 
on as ainended shall stan d those | 
ers are confident that the people « ‘ | | N 
persuaded that nobody me 3 to disturb I t i 
6 settlement the Democratic party has ’ 
chance of o y powel When Jerri * 2 ) 
SON Davis, therefore, s uplifts - 
eand de ires ft it he a ts ot y H 
1 the Maryland and Ke ky Der I 
ind a large part of the Southern Democrat 7 : 
press say “amen,” the ipost es ot the ne 1 | . 
departure feel like | s rd the g S } E. ¢ ( 
1 who, Vv he ( federat ‘ ! > 
tta they treates thm mind respect . Mr. | 
1 tl t relol i ’ I 
rhe reason of their host tt ‘ 
31 i pt t s : ‘ 
perceive that DAvis’s ¢ on and y { 
prolonged echo reveal the | of t ( I 
SSel i that t old issues are setdled, a M 
t there is no d y i the 1 rn of t ‘ 
Dy «ratic party to po | v ‘ 
s echo suggest to eve m6 " 
country that, a i for rhe I 8 | 
und gasconade of Southern eloque ‘ . ’ 
\ 
‘ ng that Davis and ToomBs 1 Srey . 
PHENS are played out t t the Ke | 
ul Maryland Democr ure | it 
ie Southern press merely \ L these . "7 ‘ 
expressions are the sign of a deep al 
i ing, dangerous to the welfare of the e« 
t \ liv contined to the D I pal } 
A \ 
oO] yan Work yi ‘ 4 
t Ss i ih sens yy s r 
L fh p i If 
e Mobile J i DAVIS ad Toomi 
STEPHI s t i I > : } ; 
cle ‘ ‘ ts 
jut, as t frank 5 t t ) i 
eve! body kK ) 1 t Vy &l ti 
t selves o mt rt 
ost natural sent t t section of ( R 
the country H 
If DAVIS were the tterly spent force for S F a 
schief which so of t N , ‘i ‘ , ‘ ; - 
ot h 8 own party furiously sert, Tt yY WO I = ; 
hardly attack him wit sper I S s DU ALI Lit i I : Ul 
the days wl i th é I uy t Mi { 
LINCOLN say yal tl 
pers p at ‘ tiy ¢ ) - 
ven manly tone a ri r f Mr. D a 
e Confederate Presicde Is | 
out | rbane because | does not 
the caase h gives him ay “4 
Is his tone less ger mal ! } 
I don’t believe that I d rong 
I pt nothing,” tl © S 
that Yankees were | , ich 1 
did not m the least disti t ‘ 
of the present advocates of ‘ - 
e? Che Mobile Le ‘ 
flection, that those of No Dx t 
at co-laborers I 1 ‘ J ‘ 
FERSON Davis did s thi ug ‘ 
it he could of use 1 ‘ cL the u > 
le hi now because they kK tl ‘ ~ : | " 
‘ at > 
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t | if V 
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said Stephe 
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t 1) nant 
1 he 
1 t been ai 
1 creature and 
tl limpl on 
ws he 
t ly nants 
n 
rhe ind 
l na ked 
t he 
one wo have 
1d i to be 
1 ht his 
is | 
ght vara 
ul stry 
But Stephen 
" He was 
n us, hard 
imb is b 
» be | oft 
een whe Cap 
} 


playthings 
ed jocosely 
! et to 
u 1 
it | 1“ 
Gresham had 
ear, by a luck 
up oO morn 
iny body is | 
, what an effect 
his 1 | 








for you to forbid him the 
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r ) U moved up town, and 

id servants wi lressed better than Stephen, 
ind rode in his carriage, and began to pay 
respects to Mrs. Grundy of course such people 
is the Greshams were not the sort to stand on 
their visit list, much less to aspire to a con- 


family so high and mighty 


But Stephen, poor fool, didn’t 


nection with a 
understand the 


time: so long as Julie made him 








case for some 
welcome, why should he stand upon ceremony ? 
And then Captain Devenant, not being much at 
hon about is time though he had forsworn | 
t sea d had gone into stocks, of which he 
lerstood about much as a landsman does | 
f the ropes—f d to perceive the continna- | 
! and growth of this intimacy, which had | 
I too long and too close to be broken in a | 
d till on the occasion of Julie's first party, 
t which Stephen was present, and where he 
I e himself as much at home as he had been | 
used to do at the jess pretentiou and less cer- 
emonious entertainments in Gutter Street But | 
ifter the guests had all departed the captain 
uld contain his wrath no longer. 


} 





hanic here, I 
** Mercy, papa! who do you mean ? I didn’t 
e anv body that looked greasy but Mr. Smirk, 





» shone like ¢ 


cket from het 
ire it contained. 


glass bottle,” said Julie, 
white neck to examine 


Now Mr. Smirk was 


was quite out of the question 


the pict 
a banker, and it 
that he should look greasy ; 
the captain to find that Julie had 


besides, it enraged 
no more re 
spect for aristocracy than if she had never stepped 
out of Gutter Street. 

‘Mr. Smirk, let me tell vou, 


tability- 


said he, Is a 


man of the highest respe 


‘* Figuratively speaking,” suggested his daugh- 
ter 


‘*TIe is connected with the great house of 
‘Pickens & ; his father 
Ahem! Whose pi ture have you got there ?” 

‘Stephen’s,” said Julie, coloring just an atom 
sure or fear. ‘He brought it to 
Isn't it splendid ?” 

roared the ¢ uptain ; **the pic- 


Steelens,’ at Berlin ; 








with pl me 
this ev 
“The devil! 


ture of a greasy mechanic round the neck of my 


ening 


daughter!” and he threw the locket upon the 
floor, and crushed it beneath his angry -e] 





Why 


’ 
» Fathering 


what have vou done ? 





1, 





‘Oh, papa, pay 
do you treat Stephen so?” fo 
up the shattered bauble, and dropping tears upon 
defaced he had trodden 
Stephen himself 


r she 


the image, as if upon 


tecause he deserves it, miss. 
Don’t let me 
hop d I'd done with that 


again I 
of trash. I hoped 
enough to 


see him in my hou 
sort 
vou had some ambition of your own 
keep ar, when I'd done my 
best to give you a lift 
**] don’t know what 
*I don't understand 
this is just what 1 mean: 





your head above 


you mean,” 





Well, 
x you to drop all acquaintance with 
um and the commonality. I mean 
| house, now and forever ; 
In short, 
him the cold shoulder, 


Stephen Gresl 
not to speak to h 
I mean for 


ere and 


m when you see him. 
you to give 
1 at all times 
ed; and if you mutiny, I'll 


yu in irons, so to speak, 


and when I speak, 
I'm used to be obey 
When vou marry, 


l've worked 


) give vou a rise in the world; see that you 


you shall marry up, an 


hard te 
don’t lose ground in your! lly. 
Go to bed!” 


understood the situation long be 


1 not down 
‘Them's my or- 
Julie fore this 
harangue was ended ; 
| shot 


vol 


her countenance changed 
- her eye 
uth; but her 
temperate, as 
dinner 
* may as well tell you that I shall not insult 


Stephen Gresham with any such behavior as you 


co lightnings of suppressed 


e was even, her words as 





if they were discussing to-morrow 8 


recommend. Andif you do not wish to see him 
, " 


ere, you must tell him so yourself 


‘And so I will, miss, if 1 see the scamp with- 
in a mile of my premises,” 


The following day, when Julie went out for her 
rromenade, she saw Stephen Gresham on the op- 


I 
posite side of the street, ar | bowed and paused, 
} 


pecting him to cross over and join her, as his 
abit was; but instead of that he merely return 
ed her salutation and passed on. What could it 
mean? She stood spell-bound there in the bus 
e, and let the « her. for 

rv thing els had been 









1ahurrv? Yetshe had never known him to be 
1 uch haste before but he was glad to stay for 
1 word from her s, asmile from her eyes. She 
vent home in te und reti« pon it, withou 
finding any solution He could not have 
met and re lsed him Ss the report of battles 
have it, because he had left town that morning 
on business She sat down and wrote, in des 


peration, Dear Stepher . 





ne and then she tore it in p 


he had simply wearied of her! he next day 
vent out again, hoping to meet, or at 
and 





him was rew 


im stop on a corner 


long and earnest chat with Kittv Kew, a neig] 


bor of his in Gutter Street, and as prett 
rose-bud. Julie made an errand into the 
drug store, and watched them jealou 





» two fuces told her nothing but that 





tion in hand was interesting in the 
ing nothing more nor less than Kitty's unfortunate 


| Jove affair, which she had chosen to confide to 


Stephen. But Julie, not guessing any thing of 
this, looked hard at the rows of bottles on the 
druggist’s shelf, with their gilt labels, 
dered where he kept his poisons ; then she 
herself for her foolishness, ond had 
half a mind to run out and jog Stephen's elbow, 
and have it all explained. But while she was 
paying for the ounce of heliotrope powder, which 
Then 


curtained with 


and won 
' 
ane 


laughed at 





1 


» didn’t want, the two had disappeared 


followed another sleepless night, 
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dismal forebodings und when she me dowr 
to breakfast the chamber-maid har } —P 
phen’s seal-ring, which she had given him or 


last birthday 
** Where did 
in consternation 


**In the 


you get 


gentlemen s dressing-room, 





day after the partv; and I forgot to 

afore You see, miss, after all the 

gone off, while I was a-picking up of 

and getting trigged up like—for, miss, the met 
folks does make a dreadful heap of topsy-turv 
Mr. Gresham he comes running back again, nd 
savs he, ‘Maggie, hev vou seed any thing of a 
seal-ring marked G?’ and says I, ‘ No, Sir; but 
if I does I'll just hand it over to Miss Juli 

* That's right, says he ‘and I'll make it good 
to vou And so here it be 


clouded expression of Julie’s face broke 
up into smiles, Stephen, then, had not slighted 
her of h He had made 

he had merely returned her civility 


is own will. no adv 


unces 
because he 
had heard something of her father’s stormy charge 


He had, 
the house 


to her when he returned for his ring. 
heard himse!f forbidden 
xl changed utterly f 


doubtless, 


om that mo 








nl spirits, she straightway wrt 


to this effect 
“Dear Sreruen,—lIf 


think 


ht hers« 


urd what 
m 1 to « 


you he 
that I 
if of Kitty Kew, and ¢ 
1 that’s Kitty Kew’s fault; but 
say it in spite of her—that I want to see you just a lit- 








opped 





» blot.—“ There ! 








if you want to see me a great deal. JULIF. 
*P.S.—I have your ring ; and papa has gone to Mer- 





idan for a week 


When Stephen came home at noon his moth 
er said, 
"Ties wos 


steve, after yv« 


a boy here with a note for you, 
ud gone. ; : 

‘** From Knox, I guess, about the machinery 
**T don’t k I put it on 


mantel 


now who it was from. 


the 


piece 

‘I don't see any thing of it, mothe 

** Maybe it's dropped on the floor 

*No Perhaps it fell into the grate Did it 
look important ? 


** He could I tell? The boy said he was to 
wait for an answer. 

**Ah! Knox wouldn't need an answ I 
guess I'll call round there and se¢ So he 
called round, and found that Knox had beet 
laid up with rheumatism for a week, and hadn't 


been able to hold a pen 
** Neve 


it's important I shall hear from the writer again, 


r mind,” said Stephen, at | 





or it ii tur up by-and-by At any rate. vou 
know that it is said one’s correspondence “ 
have answered itself in a certain tim Ss 
there s no great loss,” 

If he | » the writer w he 
would have ne was m hike t 


repeat the ¢ 





her as sat vi ri it 
the loss was greater than he e 
fact was, Jane Amory, livin h 
am | xigings, and whose vou flections we 

vainly set upon poor stephen, had happened i 
during the mort and, while Mrs, Gresham 





excused herself for an instant, 


baking, J ine | 


ad discovered the note on the 
mantel, directed to Stephen, had read and slippe 
it into her pocket But none had a suspicior 


home and 


Julie, she sat at al 
wild horses could not have 


waited tor 








l d her out, fearing she might miss one or 
the othe Every time the door-bell rang she 
was in a flutter of certainty and pleasure. ‘ 

she subsided, and tried to interest herself 

novel: but the romance of her own life was far 


too intense to allow her to lose herself in imagin 














ary scenes Ten, eleven o'clock struck. she 
put a y her book, and began to recognize the 
fact that s should not see Stephen that night 
but he would be sure to come to-morrow, and 
she slept the sounder for the delicious cert: 
smiling in her sleep When a week had p 


nd Stephen had neither answered her note nor 


put in an appearance, Julie began to drooy 
He had heard her father denounce him and his, 


, perhaps, he would not oblige 


in spirit or letter; he plainly meant to do w 
out her, to forget her utter! Perhaps he dis 
dained to care for the daughter of a man wl 
contemned him and his occupatior She grew 


pale and mopish; rr ed to go out on he 

















tations, to drive Vv the sp saw T way, 
cared for not y not e the tast ns and 
wished that they were back in Gutter 

no better than their neighbors 





three 





months of 
satisfied lk 


having had less experience in trouble 


unquest Oo! 





Julie, wh« 
» thar 
at to make of this new phase of ex 


had been on 


trouble and ur nging to 
many, 





which | 





ippiness 


iined hersel 






her pillow, tl 


be the fortunate atom 


bring them together a 
entangled web of life 
eme i fference to 
i d night found 
ve cast down, more disheart 
ith less faith toward to-morrow 


But now she had 
hope that things 


in its place came an 


would 
irresistible 
At 


in Gutter Street, 





» Stephen—only to see him. 


this time it occurred to her ths 





directly 





Opposi » to Stephen's dwelling, | ne 
Jane Amory, wh g¢ for a liveli 
hood, and embroide ferns and vines, 
b qu ot cor lush roses, that 
looked as if they g he only place in 
all the wi world that attracted her was Gutte 
St so she betook herself, with an Ay ology i 


Now 
to put your 


Amory the event 


alwavs well 


to Jane 


proved t t it is 


n Dp it es) 


store g ng upina pair 
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all . 

Dear sakes! « 
Gentrv Street 7” A 
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folded paper that fl 
bird on 
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Julie p! 


ii Kel 
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handwriting $ di 


read, and 
perplexed air of onc 
Jane’s laug! ai 
the spot, while she 
her hand 

** Oh, that’s m 
Miss Furbelow’s ¢7 

**Indeed! But 


Gresham ? 


Is some tab re 
note which I wrote 
wt Will it 
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cl l of 5 it cor 
round 
in 
licl it y 
clic it ¢ 
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P ies I} | 
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t! you | d 

“ t 1 t 

by this ne but I 
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phen s ne k 
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And let M 
igl ist, fores¢ 
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Mrs. Gresham Vi 
I will wait here t 
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No. |] k 
ive u i . » 
how much s 





piece to g 
time to } on t 
looking 
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Ste} s kee 
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tured his mot 
have a trick of 
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“_ 
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1) - | S 7 y f Paris St. Ger 
1 saf es Prus ficers 
I es lents, W $ ling 
ta we of HenrRI Quatrt 1 to 
f \ é e€ s of the armies b 
N ouls i St. Germains afford the ‘ 
view § ind before the hy ‘ 


























W e uwied to en} t specta | t I 
ri g the slightest da I} me 
| vy popular lounge f th the | I | 
(y on ipants of Salles, 1 lat 
t day the t ice uuld be crow | 
representatives of | ! ation v! I r 

irded the scene e them with very differ 
é ! ions 

I ne double > SK nw 1 WwW his 
v however, the specta $ 2 f < i 

t 1 there is I ng a 4 

them—that of hate t urd the m f e 18 
of March, whose Communis is ha forced 
t 1 to lea ises in Paris and seek ret 
uge 1 the en $ Still meless and 1 
I ses |! i may b 
t t lost t inate 

he Pa in’s 1 ng the 
a k Paris and sitions with 
mixed f of ¢ The ir 
re sible scope ere, and 
l l i fine ha iny have 
h ywn instruments, with which they 
‘ s & sce ‘There is a splendid shot!’ 
cries Alphonse, as a shell flies whizzing from a 
Vers se battery into the cit ** (vel! how 
a sa rather shrieks Marie, as, 
s yuugh the roof of a house, and, like tl 
( 11 1 Of 1, ippear with a pufl f 
W t 

OFF FOR THE NORTH POLE. 

By the time these lines fall under the eyes of 
our most distant readers the stanch arctic ship 
Pol vill be on her way toward the frozen seas 


Hatt, who 
s an intrepid arctic 


un CHARLES | 





nmander, ¢ 
is well known to our rea 





y 





I gator, hopes to accomplish something note- 


worthy during the voyage. For twenty years it 


has been the height of his ambition to reach the 





north pole, or, at least, to penetrate far i ut 
direction as it lies within the power of man to 
do While in the city of Cincinnati, in 1850, 
engaged in his vrofession of engraver, Captain 
HaAw’s attention was first directed to arctic mat 
ters by the interest excited throughout the cour 


by the fitting ovt c€ the first GRINNELL ex 
Captain Hat became an enthusiastic 
and his leisure for the next dec 

ade was spent in acquainting himself with all 


polar student ; 


that had been published regarding the terra in- 
cognita in the north, and in watching the prog 
ress of the successive expeditions which bore our 
On the return of the En 
glish expedition of M‘Rar, in 1854, with relics 
ot the ill-fated Franxury, the English 
ment declined further to prosecute the search 
for the missing explorer. But Lady Frankiin 
1 satisfied ; 
her government, fitted out at her own expense 
1 M‘Cirnrock with the Fox, and sent him 
Captain HALw’s deep 
sympathy was aroused by the appeal of Lady 
FRANKLIN. He doubted not that the great mys- 
tery attending the fate of Franxkutn and his 


flag near to the pole 


grovern- 





and, after vainly appealing to 





t compiete the search, 


companions might be unraveied, and he thought 
it might be possible to co-operate with M‘CLIn- 
Tock in his brave work by an expedition from 
the United States. 


first expedition of 1860-62 has been told 


Ihe story of Captain Hat's 


ry his 
He sailed from New London, Con 
necticut, in a whaler, which was to land him, 
with boat and sledge, upon the ice 
of Davis Strait, and le: 
ch alone. 


own pen, 


to the west 
ve him to prosecute his 





The loss of his boat prevented 
his journey westward to the region where it is 


known FRANKLIN perished ; but, however, his 





explorations, limited as they were, were attend 
ed with glorious results. Precious relics of the 


expedit 


ion of Frosisuer, who sailed three hun 
dred years earlier by command of Queen Exiza- 


found; the fate of five seamen who 





deserted that navigator was determined: and 
what had until then been known as ‘* Frobisher 
Hawi, and 





vas completely e 


xplored by 





proved to be but ¢ 

Of the second expedition of Captain Hatt, 
covering a period of five years from 1864, a com 
plete record is not yet published. He sailed from 
New London in the whaler Monticello, and ac- 
companied only by the Esquimaux Jor and Han 
nau, who had returned with him from his first 
expedition. The Montice » entered Hudson Bay, 
landed the little party on its northern shores, and 
lett them to their fortunes. 
years Captain Harv completely denationalized 
himself, living with the Esquimaux, and, as they 
do, eating the raw meat and drinking the oil 
by which they preserve their animal heat. He 
improved his time in completing his knowledge 


r language, 


For the next five 


customs, and traditions, and 
he great expedition on 


1e has now entered. 





in preparing himself for t 





whic 

In September, 1869, Captain Hatt returned to 
the United St 
ful Esquimaux and their little adopted child 
His purpose of exploration toward the pole had 


es, accompanied by his two faith 





been matured during his stay i Innuitland, and 
he returned to the United States d mined to 
s e means of accom hing his great ob 

He had already } p 1 to ask the aid 


although his friends 
feared application to Congress would be useless, 
Captain Haut. determined to prefer the petition 
Svon after | return to New York Captain Haut 
was invited to relate his experiences before the 


American Geographical and Statistical Society. 


HARPER'S 


ptain Hawt de 





ture at 
Ss exce nt, and 

I 1 nh him 

lo Cay 

t 1 of suj 

luring the prey 

uration f s new jo y Communities all 
r tl N ire fan th this arctic ex 
plo ind his | ! < companions It 
Ses 1of LS6U-TUT i ¢ pta Hattat Was! 
ippealing the na il legislators for 

! ins to omit t! name if nation 
3 Ww In Captain Haut l Ss purpose 
¢ GRANT took a teres und dur 
his stay in Wa gt Capt Hay be 











is 1 3 Ww ( izressme 

ith ¢ n I tees, a in all the 
routine f work ¢ vanded of every man who 
asks of Congress legislation in any degree pet 
sonal I'he work was not an easy one, and Cap 
tain HA relates that became frequently dis 
couraged. On such occasions he had a great 
comforter. He would retarn to his lodgings, 


and turn to his favorite Knickerbocker edition of 


**Columbus,” and read of the discouragements, 








re und insults which gre verer 
met before success crowned his “3 

1,” says Captain Haut, ** how CoLtumsvts for 
nineteen vears preferred his appeals for aid to 


make his vovage before success rewarded him 





and certainly I need not despair within one Con 





ressional season.” Success came at last to Cap 


tain Haw, and his gratitude to the men that 
gave it is boundless 

When Congressional favor became assured, 
Captain Hatt began to look around him for a 
sited the Washington Navy-yard 
Among the government transports and steam 


ers lying there he hit upon the tug Periwinkle, 


uilt originally fo 
chased by the government during the war, as 
He reported to the 
Secretary of the Navy that he had found his ves- 
sel, and from the Navy Department, which has 


used every exertion to further and hasten Cap 


r a Delaware ice-boat, and pur- 


well adapted to his purpose. 


tain HAw’s plans, came immediate orders for 
the tugs preparation for the arctic voyage, 
Naval Construct at the Brook 
lvn Navy-yard, has successively fitted out the 


DeELano, who, 





vessels for the expeditions of De Haven, 
Kane, and Hartsters, was charged with t 
preparation of Captain Hatv’s vessel. The Peri- 
winkle was taken into the dock, every unsound 
timber removed, and, in fact, 
built. 


with iron, and, throughout, her sides have been 





almost entirely re 
lhe bows of the vessel have been sheathed 
nearly doubled in sirength. As prepared for 
her voyage, she is rigged as a topsail schooner, 
and supplied with a direct-acting, inverted-cylin 
ngine, working a two-bladed 





der condensing 
** Griffith” screw Her measurement is slightly 
in excess of 400 tons, considerably larger than 
the Advance, in which Dr. Kane sailed, and of 
about the size of the German exploring ship 
Germania, which sailed from Bremen two years 
ago. Her bulwarks are raised four feet above 
the deck, which, from just forward of the smoke- 
stack to a point ten feet abaft the mainmast, is 
roofed over, covering the engine, cabins, and a 
passage on either side. Materials are taken to 
roof over the remainder of the deck when the 
vessel shall have reached winter-quarters. Just 
abaft the cabin stands a covered wheel-house, 
and immediately aft of this the propeller well, 
into which the screw may be lifted when not in 
use. ‘The cook’s galiey, well supplied with im 
plements of the culinary art, stands immediately 
forward of the roofed portion of the deck, and 
is separated from it by the ship’s pump and fire 
Immediately forward of the 
galley is the forecastle hatchway. The forecas- 
tle contains berths for twelve men; and their 


room hatchway. 


quarters are in every respect comfortable and 
convenient. ‘The standing and running rigging, 
The ward 
room opens from the rear of the covered portion 
of the deck, and contains eight berths, pantry, 
water-closet, and captain s library. The berths 
are narrow, but comfortable, and sheltered by 


spars, sails, etc., are entirely new. 


curtams, In the centre of this cabin stands an 
extension table, and between it and the main- 
mast a cabinet organ, presented to Captain Hatt 
by the Smith Organ Manufactory, of Boston. 
The captain’s library, occupying the forward 
end of the cabin, is of considerable value, and 
embraces nearly every work relating to arctic 
subjects which has issued from the American ot 
Farther forward, and beneath 
the covered deck, are state-rooms for ( iptain 
Hawt and for the litthe Esquimaux family which 
accompanies the expedition. The name of Cap 
tain Haw’s vessel—/o/ ited at the 
suggestion of Henry GRINNELL, and approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy at the request of 
her commander. 

Captain Hatvw’s vessel has been most liberally 
supplied by the Navy Department with instru- 
ments, charts, etc., and no expense has been 
spared to make her outfit ec mplete. The P. 
laris carries four whale-boats, and, besides, two 
patent frame-work boats, which can be folded and 
easily stowed upon a sledge, and, on reaching 
open water, covered with canvas, launched. and 
become in their turn the transporters of sledge 
and crew. 


English press. 





aris Was a 





and ean 
carry twenty men. Stowedaboard the Polarisisa 
supply of the very best spruce for making sledges. 





They weigh but 250 pounds 


Ihe sledges, when built, will be fifteen feet 





and twenty inches wide, the various parts lashed 
together, and be drawn by from twelve to fifteer 
dogs. ‘The Po 


of iron-shod runners which were used by the first 


iris takes, in addition, two pairs 


GRINNELL expedition, and have since lain at the 
Brooklynvyard. Experience, however, has taught 
Captain Hau that home-made sledges in the 
land of the Esquimaux are far better than the 
exports of American industry, 
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ries an extra rudder, extra pi er-| " 
light boat, wl is pr ed f © oF 
! ( ( sa ind sels for cut p 
nd a supy f felt with which to inclose t 
} rand 1 " : f heat In the 
hire-r Hi hitted an apy tus 1 Irning 
| ! in place of 1 STEVENS 
t ul f the ve I ‘ 
pes. of l. t has be I la cert l 
| ortion of steam e boiler the open 
end ft pipes a is e gas jets 
l l has s vn the to rk cess 
full Dut t! s lired 18 8 rreat 
that its use is 1 cal nor possibk 
The suy required by this apparatus 1s esti 
mated to equal a whale per day Captain Haut 
will, however, take the apparatus with him, and 
may find it useful. As supplies Captain Haut 


takes with him ten thousand pounds of pemmican, 


] 
which 1s formed of twenty thousand pounds of 
meat cut fine and perfectly well dried, mixed 


with five thousand pounds of tallow, and inclosed 





1undred pounds of fruit cake 
chest description 

yut Captain Hai 
s value in the lan 


and 1s very nour 





n the absence of the usual ‘ wedding 
ie Polaris also carries a quantity of 








[he officers and seamen of the Polaris number 


twenty souls Captain S. O. Bupineron, the 
sailing and ice master, a native of New London, 
Connecticut, is forty-four years of » and has 
Five times he has round- 
ed Cape Horn and three times the Cape of Good 
Hope. thirteen whaling voyages 
to Baffin Bay, and he commanded the vessel 
h earried Hari from New London on his 





passed his life at sea 
He has made 
whic 


first 
wonderful rifle-shot, and can with a bullet cut 





retic voyage. Captain BupINGToN is a 
the string by which a weight may be suspended 
from the end of the mainyard. Mr. H. C. 
Cuester, the first mate, is a native of the village 
of Noank, near New London, Connecticut He 
is of a splendid physique, and is, probably, the 
strongest man on board. He has spent ten years 
whaling in arctic waters, and formed Captain 
HALw’s acquaintance on the vessel which carried 
the explorer a second time toward the pole. Mr 
CHESTER is the wit of the expedition, and will 
uct as theatrical manager on board He is a 
musician, and performs finely on the violin, the 
cabinet organ, the banjo, and several other instru 
ments. Mr. Witit1am Morton, the 


probal lve 


second mate, 
joys with the public aw ider acquaint 
ance than either of his seniors in rank. Heisa 
native of Ireland, and has passed thirty years in 
the naval service of the United States. While 
with Kane's expedition he had the honor of dis 


covering the open pola s 





and on this jour- 
ney he proved his capacity by completing some 
* his route, which afterward 
Iiares found to be perfectly correct. He served 
in the navy during our entire war, and was with 
Farracut at New Orleans. Dr. Kaye pro 
nounced Morton as gallant and trustworthy a 
man ‘‘as ever shared the fortunes or claimed 
a commander.” Emin Scavu- 
MANN and Joun WILson, the engineers, are men 
thoroughly competent for their work, theoretical- 
ly and practically. The former has held a re 
sponsible position with the Lloyds Steamship 


valuable surveys of 


the gratitude of 


Company, and the latter has served for twenty 
1 New York tug-boat. soth accom- 
pany the expedition from an ambition to reach 
the pole. 


years on 


The crew is composed of nine men, 
and there are, besides, a carpenter, steward, cook, 
and two firemen, Several of these men served 
in the Union army during the late war; and 
Captain Buprixeton is delighted with their sea 
manlike appearance and knowledge of 
ld of 1 rope.” 

Captain Havv’s faithful Esquimaux friend 
Joe and Hannan, with their 
daughter, StLvie, 


‘where 





little adopted 
are well known to the public. 
They come from the Innuit aristocracy, have 
once paid a visit to England, and been present 
ed to the Queen, and both are well acquainted 
vith the English language. Jor has been a fa 


mous hunter in Esquimaux land, and is anxious 





to again visit his ice-bound hunting fie Han 
NAH, who appears a very modest, sweet-tempered 
lady, loves ctvilization best, and hopes, this ex 


pedition over, to p 





s a quiet life in the United 
SiLvie will be the pet of all on board 
right little miss of perhaps seven years. 
rk of the expedition has been 
prescribed (as directed by the Congressional act 


and is a | 


[Che scientific wv 


organizing the expedition 


‘in accordance with 


the advice of the National Academy of Sciences.” 
Dr. Emit Bessers, selected as the chief of the 
f | 


8, and also to act as medical officer, 





is a German by birth, and a student of Heidel- 
erg He is an accomplishe 


zoologist, botan- 
ind photogray her. He accompanied the 
loring steamer A/hbert on her trip to 
Spitzbergen, and but for the war 


ailed in the new German expedi 





ration was abandoned on ac- 





war. Dr. Bessers served six 
months as surgeon in the Prussian army during 
the late war He comes highly recommended 
e of the National Academy. In 


a letter from Germany to Captain Hatt Dr. 


the committe 


Bessets says, “‘It is no love of adventure, 
promise of reward, or desire to roam wl 
prompts me to make such a 1 re, but an ea 
! seful to s Dr. Bes 
SELS i ing ges, al LI glish jute 
ve rhe s corps of the expedition will 
be comy ed by the addition of an astronomer 
and meteorologist At the time of writing the 


] 


former position is not filled ; but application 
been received from a gentleman of West Ch 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


The Polaris car- | ter, Pennsylvania, a graduate of Lafayette Col- | prominence. 















of Eas , 
Fi 1s | comt N | 
\cademy) Serge Fr VW , 
the Signal Cerps, [ ed S 
the § tine ¢ iS meteor H 
nine r dint cory © a f 
its exper 
n tot { 1 : 

be e exped 1 ! 8 cor ¢ 
ed to keep a } ul of tI } 
dents, to be delivered, on the return of tl} ' 
sel, to the secretary of the Smiths: n | 
tute, to be used in the preparation of the 
of the expedition and its work 

Ihe orders of the Navy De} tment direct ¢ 
expedition, on leaving New York, to proces 
via St. Johns, Newfoundland, and Holsts 
Greenland, to the port of Disco, Gre 
Here a naval transport will supply the P 
with coal, additional supplies, et I 
Captain HA. passes northward, t 
oft Greet land, to | pernavik, where a sur \ 
dogs is to be purchased From this port ¢ 
tain Hau will make the best of $8 
Melville Bay to Cape Dudley | gs 

Baffin Bay, whose waters on the east 
the unbroken shore line of Greenland, is entered 
upon the west by three great entrances—H, ) 
son Strait, Lancaster Sound. and w } 
Into the latter and most northe the 
trances to the archipelago beyor d n 
the same latituc as Cape Dud gos. ( 
tain Hawt will make the best his w But 
one explorer has preceded him—lIngl | 1 
1852. Seventy-five miles west of the entrar 
the northern shore of Jones Sound turns abru 
ly to the north, and the coast line has been « ) 
ly traced as far as latitude 77°. Captain Hany 
hopes to ascend this hitherto unexp! red s | 
as high as latitude 80°, and there to find ' 
quarters for his vessel during the arctic night 
and his summer's trip to the pole. Failing to 
ascend Jones Sound, Captain Hatt will return 


to Baffin Bay, and pass over the course of Kawr, 
Harrsrern, and Hares, dire 

Sound. The drift ice which blocks up the nar 
row entrance to Smith Sound makes its passage 
found, retu n 
For this reason the entrance tow rd 





north intoSmith 


very difficult, and, as Dr. Kaw 
impossible. 
the pole through Jones Sound is preferred 
Captain Hatt. 
open polar sea of Morton is impossible 


Also, since an entrance int > the 


certain with his vessel, Captain HAL seeks w 





ter-quarters where his vessel may rest with the 

completest security, and trusts to r and sledg 
to carry him to the yx le. From | pernavik ( 

tain Hall will probably communicate for the last 

time, directly, with civilization until the object 

of his journey is accomplished It is possible 

however, that we may still contir ’ 
now and then, a token of his progress after | 
Diggs Captain Hatt is 

erboard once a d nelosed 

a copper cy er, a blank form on which will 









be noted his position, accompanied with remarks, 
and the following message to the finder, which 
is printed in English, French, German, Spanisl 


Danish, and Portuguese 


“ Whoever finds this paper is requested to forward 
it to the Secretary of the Navy, Washington, U.S. A., 
with a note of 1 
found, or, if m 
purpose to the 





After entering Jones Sound, wherever it is 
possible the paper will be deposited near a stone 
cache to be erected in a prominent position, uy 
which will be noted the spot where the paper m 
be found. 
similar paper in a cairn erected at his first w 
Island; and had 


adopted Captain HALL’s proposed plan of mark- 


Sir Joun FRANKLIN left a somewhat 
ter-quarters on Beechey 


ing his course in this manner, the tra end of 


ps company 








> Missing expl 7] 1 
Es x 
of his « tt 
ling . ems 
( uptair Haut 
stead of inclosing his dispatches in a pile of 


stones, will simply erect a skeleton stone monu 


ment bearing some mark to indicate where the 
dispatch has been buried Innuit curiosity, 
which prompts the overt! v of the inclosed cairn, 
will be satisfied with an inspection of the skeleton 
monument, and disturb nothing In addition, 


Dr. Besse s hopes to take from the States some 
carrier-pigeons, whose young may be left at Dis 


co, and a message returned to us when the P 





laris is safely accommodates 
Captain HAL expects to be in winter-quarters 
to the west of Grinnell Land by the Ist of S 
tember. The vessel will then be roofed 

and protected as well as may be from the sut 
rounding ice, and preparations be 
pect for the long winter night which w 
The fur suits of the party 
will be completed, and the months of Septem)« 
and October spent principally in hunting. W} 
in the Esquimaux settlement of Igloolik, in 1865 
Captain Hat was visited by Esquimanx 

| 








close around them. 






all quarters of the no 
he will find many old fri 
people in the vicinity of his winter 


ar 





these he has complete confidence, and w l en 
deavor to establish friendly relations with them 
Near the vessel's winter-quarters will be built an 


} 


observatory and other conveniences fi e sciel 





tific corps, who will make the best use of the 












e the arctic night sets it 
Che student of tl , chart will 1 that 
no Ameri —_ ones esl ty . a 
\ T ‘ \ P ' f the An 
expeditions By the 1 English « S 
not one prominent American name has been 
honored, while the American explorers seem 
only to have divided the honors of their discov- 
eries between American and European names of 
Captain Haut will have many a 
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) 
r l nd | dlar ‘ t . t ty rm +4 ‘ ‘ " » ‘ 
| chart, between us and the polar ¢ : pnita, seven years ago, the hort fla eated a great ser of the rrors of ¢ dr 
| nd only European memories honored, | sation in the community; but the most rigorous th 
f ned that the pole itself shall be surround vestigations failed to discover by whom the foul mur | 
ed , galaxy American names which shall pri cpabagcteniagene 1. But during t nth of M 
make t terri peculiarly our ov During _ three men were arrestec Australia wh on 
t a night, of four months’ duration, it will gagec in a drunken fight, in w h all were we 
the > severely, and one of the t rta One of the thre r B 
be Captain Hat's principal anxiety to amus¢ ra Aon as Tice tack ner get se ; 
and interest his companions, Mr. Cuester, of | put especially in murdering the man above referred to, | ® 101 
Ww om we have already spoken as a fine musician, sbout seven years ago, in New ¥ “ary . ’ - 
takes with him seve ral musical instruments, and ices ‘ at _ 
hopes to instruct some of the crew sufficiently to Now that San Francisco is connected th A 
form a little brass band. One of the seamen at | tralia by a line of steamers, a 1 ¢ hes bean for " f ‘ a 
present performs upon th guitar, Mr. Cuester | 0 Seiing li London throug , cros At 
will also become theatrical manager to the expe lantic and the continent of North America. thé , ‘ ‘ 
A Australia, thus attracting to our conti: t the at t ] : 
dition, and hopes to find some good dramatic a os a young Sheep t ; 
material among his crew. Among officers and por helt ond . * : Lert. i" : Aust I I ; . ' 
crew there seems to be promise of perfect har Subaions peupeumnt fades bats " oe oo - ey 
mony, and from commander to seaman all seem tralia, and 600,000 persons sn thes os ‘ nae ons Box 
earnest in their ambition to accomplish the ob = een J ’ H i 
ject of their expedition. - = “What « - ‘ ono ane : 4 i . \ 
On the Ist of April, 1872, ¢ iptain Hav will Previous to the erection of the statue in the Centr tior na ¢ persons | at 7 _ 
f leave his vessel and undertake his journey toward | Park Professor Morse had rex d no put secamnl: by eat every ¢ the like, 5 , = : 
the pole. } tion in this country of his eminent services beyond | ™ ee. © . es ¢ v 
° His general plan is as follows |} that of a complimentary dinner. Mark ho "7 sums uy ‘ rae f . oS 
Five siedges, drawn by from twelve to fifteen however, had been accorded to } } pea . . “ , . 
dogs, and each carrying two men, will be loaded sovereigns. He has received from the Sultan of Tur z r. , . - 
t with provisions to their highest carrying capacit key the “‘ Nishan Iftichan,” or order of Glory; from " a , r mus thos rt 
’ : | ] ‘ France, the cross of a Chevalier of the Legion of wh A 
The distance to the } e will be dis led into fi ; Memere Gites Wild. te canes af 0, Giaenae ert mus r strength. that } 
] nevs, and, ¢ oute, the entire | tv subsiste cntes of @ 1 nd iiiedis : ly charged with ca ‘ » ‘ 
from a single sledge until its load shall be so far | 4) crouse of _ we hn las mn f oe J | ty 
n exhausted as to leave only sufficient to supply und Gwen: teens Moaie. ¢ pnp gh A, Bw A ¢ 
its particular party ¢wo journeys back to the | mander (de numer ae tie oelies ah te a ! : , a 
. for what purpose will be seen hereafter, will be | order of the Dannebroge, also th ial , t _ 
deposited in a cache, and, with the second sup- | Knight Commander, in the same order, of t! ; , 
pl , the sledge frst ex vausted, with its two con- clase Austria, Prussia, and Wiirter se 
ductors, will return to the vessel. The four re- | "im the Scientific Gold Medal of their respect 2 : 
I maining sled will proceed, repeating the ar- tions, and a special congress of ten European nat shen ‘ ren ' | a 
rangement, and, after constructing a cache at | n 1555 voted him an honorary gratuity of 40 : ‘ - : 
the end of the second journey, the exhausted eee a ¢ Apes: . 
sledge will return to the vessel. ‘The fifth jour- a ee ee — e ere wae ie | = 
ney will be made by a single sledge, its little which it is shows that d ok) pott ; ute. and eves . * na 
a party subsisting, on their retarn from the pole, | those which have almost died : a al “sage 7 day: : hree tir en at t . = 
’ on the contents of the several caches which have vigor by applying warm water to them instea - ho “ . at « 4 
n been established en route. ‘This plan, however, lr rtain leanders which had never } — 
will only be necessary in case—as is not proba or tly, after being - + ~ . . 
nd ble—the party should be able to capture, during | lukewarm water, increasing the temperature gradua Scommediniell ‘ 
n their journey, nothing on which to uy from 140° up to 170° Fahr., bloas . ee 
tain Haut is confident that he wil t iriance, Similar results o with ar : = 
be and eider-duck along his enti , and wash a, and ary with an India-rubber tree whicl Ml The « s riat the ue ent ‘ 
| : o if 


ne north star shall be d th rhe , 
e nori star shall be directly overhead, and 
t n . 1 . . other precaution, cause 1 new and flourishir rowt . t B 


beneath their feet the north pole Captain dl. ret . { . : \ 

















HA.t enters upon his work with a greater chance The Pope has sent 60,000 franca for the r ” a ever I t ; wife} 
; of success than navigator who has pre Paris, and a large number of sacred objects with v ® se t r - 
viously explored region of cold. All that | to replenish the sacked churches > r pa : ‘ . 
c have preceded him have carried with them int« — — = * : . | ' } . 
t the frozen waters the habits of life of the tem Medical science is progressir An eminent phys es } “Mt 
‘, perate zone, and have depended only on the can on lares that spiritua m is a disease, a1 It ™ , aes ’ = 
’ means of life familiar to civilization. Captain | ©"°®¢ °Y Sncture of iron and strychnin er ( : : : 
Hatt has proved, by his personal experience, ee aT ee ere Py ae > Mow en Pari, Meet , ed oye nei _ . 
that it is possible for a dweller in a temperate | 16 900 French prisone sapien poer sp apes et ” chosen, but mines } ‘ ~ fr ee 
l clime to adopt and thrive on the food of the Es > hat . ~ the H eV I R ' ‘ . 
l quimaux, and to preserve within the arctic cir The following figures, which P ; ,orft . i 
cle life wherever life may be found Having | Journal, indicate that the nobility anc ntry of ¢ ; . ; 
n reached the frozen country, he will immediately Britain will not immediately become extinct Pekts “ . ‘ t I t | on 
’ proceed to teach his companions to draw their | the list alphabetically, as ' Lodge's “ Peer pe. . ' te ‘ 
sustenance from the raw meats of the frigid zone, | the Duke of Abercorn is shown to have 14 « vgn 
1 and to pour into nature’s fu nace the oil by which | the Earl of Abergavenny, 11, the last two being twins peas ‘ eal ; - -_ 
° th Esquimaux preserves his animal he ut. ¢ ap- | = Ear! a Abingdor » 9; the Earl of Albemarle, 5, | city at the + tant AM . 
e tain HaLu does not anticipate a difficult task in | ; ate r rae 5; Earl of Amherst, 12; Marquis _ 
. the education of his companions to his standard 7 Anglesey, 9, and his father 18; Duke of Ar 


of food, and anticipates, before the first arctic 


MORS OF THE DAY. om aight 

















¢ night has passed, a company whose memories | 43. ; king : ‘ I 
e alone will connect them with civilization oy Gale tneetenen: z= ah ; ‘ | G ° , ‘ Smit ‘ ‘ . at 
The orders under which Captain Hatt sails | Chichester, 7, and t t 1 } ( 8 shah 
only contemplate his passage to the pole, and und his father 10; B ( rd, 12, t tw — 2 S 
t then will admit of his immediate return to the | twins; Baron Clonbrock, 17; Earl of Dart th, 7, bad J / aaa me - 
United States. Should nothing unfavorable oc and his father 17, by two marriages: Earl of D a ; - , a : - 
cur, August, 1872, may find the Polaris again in | 11, numbers nine and ten being twins; Baron I , | pocket w wed 8 _ ' 
New York Harbor. It is. however, improbable 11, the last two being twins; Marquis of I ter -_ | , * 
that fortune will be so good to our envoys, and and his father 10; Earl Fortescne, 14; Earl Grey, 1 To wake a Fi } Sot +} . - 


but his father 15; Earl Howe, 13; and so the list 
h along enumeration. W 


ig £ I t - 


a stay of five years in arctic waters is provided 
for. We spoke of the music al< ompany on board 


tinues thro 








x It may be that some enterprising musician will | |, } —— s x oe + ¥ pemmenes:  umabs-‘sce 
carry with him his instrument to the pole; and | gan the w rd hon Giimedel o ‘ pets. 
as our flag is raised toward the north star, | There are certainly inc ee fr 

8 i while—east and west having disappeared—to | select. ; «it 

| the south of the little party lies the World, the - 

f strains of a national anthem will peal forth, and Every one ought to be aware that the fr 

I a new territory be annexed to Columbia without | odors from plants and flowers are ofter , * 
bloodshed and without price. | particularly at night. Their action mar sts its 

serious disorder, } he. s . 































» , > »RPTON nog numbness may o r 
HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. . 
> | Wuew the fervid heats of summer begin to oppress ravty = 
£ I is me I a s 
ri 1 det Ss pe : refreshing reflect ret at of t ‘ 
upon and t abo such a cooling topic as | eta is often asso | w 
Not onl; . — = ff s bour sins A the flowers that a “ 2 
_ supply, which has b ® ( p f Pa a mav be mer ned t} } s eone 
“ use, but bus 1ins and hands are now emy dt rose, « kle, jasmin, v t, ar 
accomplish res s Ww fa ‘ \ s to and a _ the } ¢ 
+ q 
dwe s in « r< s tl . k I fl t r 
i V P I I 
ndance of this lux 8 al sti ss - throt t of carbo! 4 Rf, 8 
t \ y } ja W } ng : r + a <« bh are da at 
y neice 
n . 
jucing intense cold by Three of the di , most ragged little ragamuffins 
of air, is expected to in this city entered one of the magnificent drug-stores 
at a cost not much. if in our place. Marching up to the counter, one a 
inventor, who is a “T want a cent’s worth of rock candy 
‘ n, Prussia. ‘Get ont, you ragamuffins! we don’t sel nt'’s 
cc s machine. worth of rock car 
- before coming to this Slowly and sadly they filed out of the store. O 
+ tcan make two tons of sidewalk a consultation took piace. i 
n increased to a capacity the door. 
hine is sleo said “ Mister, do you sell three cents’ worth of rock 
now? 
cor ai ca 
P I Ifr ona “ Yea 
small scale, we far it w 1} 1 handv ¢t “Ww we ain't got : t I AS 
£ I 
to have about a hous . 80 that every family micht out aga 
make its own ice and « lite n apartments j in 
n ay . } 
ieee 7 bent and at it ne ‘ 
‘ The salary of President I xt, of Harvard ¢ ly s wl t t k I sist 
fs stated at $3200, and that ef the chief cook of t French Communists were victims of a t « 
Parker House, Boston, at $4000. Good cooks at menta enatior that the privationa of the « 
it would anr Sos AE. : , 
: i d appear, scarcer in Massachusetts than colleg: flected their brains, gra y unhinged the . 
presidents, and finally they went raving mad: that t ~ 
m mata” which spread through the city produced more 
hat old ad ‘ . : : ves ; 
. That old adage, “Murder will ou ms to have violent symptoms in women than in mer se their | ry NI rl . 
ong’ me fora = , it CONFEDERAT POSSUM 
: ed rece elations concerning a sever nervous systems yielded more suddenly to the conta 
t ears’ myster her oone eee n of ti ‘ : . . ( shat einai . , 
J mystery. When the mutilated remains of a mar | gion of the prevailing insanity. This is the hig! Jerr Davis Dont LG A mas Dea Just wait a 
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rn HON. C. L. VALLANDIGHAM. 

ed Tus tinguished leader of t Det 

en party met with a fatal ce 

il at Leba Ohio, wh 

ty , t as ¢ lf M'Geun 

for cl l 1y 
ERS \t n t Mr. \ \N 
saienndl el ate 
tion ite, Lie G 
M‘Bi EY » had just expr da doubt as 
‘ t 1 s t that Myers 


which was loaded, were lying on 


the table My 


VALLANDIGHAM, With the remark that he could 


show in an instant how it was 
pistol, by mistake, put 
| he 


» near his body, in orde 


plained, the pistol was 
l 





picHAm fell to t floo He w 


tended by skilltul surgeons, 


then carelessly withdrew 
tf instant, in so 


rhe ball entered the abdo 


side, at nearly the same 


done, took 1 p th 
it in his pocket, 
it, holding the 


to demonstrate 
len, on the 
> al gle at whi h 


1 Mr. VALLAN 


once 


probed to the depth of fonr inches witl find 
ing the ball He gradually | ie ike 
from exhaustion and iate al ble ung, and died 
the following da MI VALLANDIGHAM was 
absent from home, to atte id at the bedsid ti: 
dying brother, and before she « mald 1 1 lee 





hasband, 
and his funeral was attended 


He was born in New Lisbon. 
ty, Ohio, In 1822, received an 
lucation, and spent a year i 

He was admitted to t 


was beaten by his R iblican « 


His | itical career in al 1 out ni 
var with the South, is 


readers \ man of courage 
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atter receivi intellige 2” 
dent, he had breathed his last. His , 
were removed to Darton, Ohio, 


Three years later he commencs 


eral SCHENCK, ou! present minist 


fy 
f 
for interm 


oy a verv large 
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A LOVE SONG. 
Swrer, eweet, sweet! 
Sweetest of hours, Beloved! 


When I theught but to kiss thy feet, 
Thou hast lifted me up, Beloved! 


Sweet, sweet, sweet ! 
To lie in thy arma, Beloved! 
And to feel the ecstatic beat 
Of thy heart of hearts, Beloved! 





And sweet, sweet, sweet 
To look in thy eyes, Beloved! 
And see myself there complete 
As my being in thine, Beloved! 
Howarp GLirnpon. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 

Author of “ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “ 
of Bishop's Folly,” “ Sir Brooke 
“A Days Ride,” “One of 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE COUSINS. 

** Oxty think of it!” cried Kate to her cousin, 
as she received Walpole’s note. ‘*Can you fan- 
cy, Nina, any one having the curiosity to imagine 
this old house worth a visit? Here is a polite 
request from two tourists #0 be allowed to see the 
—what is it ?—the interesting interior of Kilgob- 
bin Castle ! 

** Which I hope and trust you will refuse. The 
people who are so eager for these things are in- 
variably tiresome old bores, grubbing for antiqui- 
ties, or intently bent on adding a chapter to their 
travel. You'll say 








story of no, dearest, won't 
you ?” 

" * Certainly, if you wish it. I am not acquaint- 
ed with Captain Lockwood, nor his friend Mr. 
Cecil Walpole.” 

** Did vou say Cecil Walpole ?” cried the other, 
almost snatching the card from her fingers. ‘‘Of 
all the strange chances in life this is the very 
strangest! What could have brought Cecil Wal- 
pole here ?” 

** You know him, then ?” 
**T should think I do! 
not sung together? What waltzes have we not 
had? What rides over the Campagna? Oh 
dear! how I should like to talk over those old 
times again! Pray tell him he may come, Kate, 

or let me do it.” 

** And papa away! 

** Tt is the Castle, dearest, he wants to see, not 
papa! You don't krow what manner of creature 
this is! He is one of your refined and supreme- 
ly cultivated English—mad about archeology, 
and medieval trumpery. He'll know all your 
ancestors intended by every insane piece of ar- 
chitecture, and every puzzling detail of this old 
house; and he'll light up every corner of it with 
some gleam of bright tradition.” 

‘*T thought these sort of people were bores, 
dear ?” said Kate, with a sly malice in her look. 

**Of course not. When they are well-bred, 
and well-mannered—” 

** And perhaps well-looking ?” chimed in Kate. 

** Yes, and so he is—a little of the ‘ petit-mai- 
tre,’ perhaps. He’s much of that school which 
fiction-writers describe as having ‘ finely -pen iled 
eyebrows and chins of almost woman-like round 
: but people in Rome always called him 
handsome, that is, if he be my Cecil Walpole.” 

** Well, then, will you tell rour Cecil Walpole, 
in such polite terms as you know how to coin, 


What duets have we 


’ 


, 
ness ; 


that there is really nothing of the very slightest 
pretension to interest in this old place; that we 
should be ashamed at having lent 
the delusion that might have led him here; and 
lastly, that the owner is from home ?” 

‘“What! and is this the Irish hospitality I have 
heard so much of. 
ger may reckon on as a certainty, and make all 
his plans with the full confidence of meeting ?” 

‘“* There is such a thing as discretion, also, to 
be remembered, Nina,” said Kate, gravely. 

**And then there's the room where the king 

slept, and the chair that—no, not Oliver Crom- 
well, but somebody else sat in at supper, and 
there's the great pate h painted on the floor where 
your ancestor knelt to be knighted.” 
" 4 He was created a viscount, not a knight!” 
said Kate, blushing. ‘* And there is a difference, 
I assure you.” 

**So there is, dearest, anc 


ourselves to 


the cordial welcome the stran- 





1 even my foreign ig- 
norance should know that much, and you have 
the parchment that attests it—a most 
document, that Walpole would be delighted to 
see. I almost fancy him examining the curious 


curious 


old seal with his microscope, and hear him un 
folding all sorts of details one never so much as 
suspected.” 

** Papa might not like it,” 


up. ‘** Even 


said Kate, bridling 
were he at home, I am far from 
certain he would receive these gentlemen. It is 
little more than a year ago there came here a 
certain book-writing tourist, and presented him- 
self without introduction. We received him hos- 
pitably, and he staid part of a week here. He 
was fond of antiquarianism, but more eager still 
about the condition of the people—what kind of 
husbandry they practiced, what wages they had, 
and what food. Papa took him over the whole 
estate, and answered all his questions freely and 
And this man made a chapter of his book 
upon us, and headed it ‘ Rack-renting and riotous 
living,’ distorting all he heard and sneering at all 
he saw.” 


openly. 


hese are gentlemen, dearest Kate,” said 





Nina, holding out the card. ‘*‘Come now, do 
tell me that 1 may say you will be happy to see 
them.” 


** If you must have it so—if you really insist 
**I do! I do!” cried she, half wildly. “I 
should go distracted if you denied me. Oh, 
Kate! I must own it—it will out. I do eling 
devotedly—terribly —to that old life of the past. 
I am very happy here, and you are all good, and 








— — <2 


kind, and loving to me; but that wayward, hap- 
hazard existence, with all its trials and miseries, 
had yet little glimpses of such bliss at times that 
rose to actual ecstasy.” 

**T was afraid of this,” said Kate, in a low but 
firm voice, ‘*I thought what a change it would 
be for you from that life of brightness and festivi- 
ty to this existence of dull and unbroken dreari- 


hess 





o,no,no! Don’t saythat! Do not fancy 
that I am not happier than I ever was or ever be- 
lieved I could be. It was the castle-building of 
that time that I was regretting. I imagined so 
many things, I invented such situations, such in- 
cidents, which, with this sad-colored landscape 
here and that leaden sky, I have no force to con- 
jure up. It is as though the atmosphere is too 
weighty for fancy to mount in it. You, my dear- 
est Kate,” said she, drawing her arm round her, 
end pressing her toward her, ‘* do not know these 
things, nor need ever know them. Your life is 
assured and safe. Youcan not, indeed, be secure 
from the passing accidents of life, but they will 
meet you in a spirit able to confront them. As 
for me, I was always gambling for existence, and 
gambling without means to pay my losses if For- 
tune should turn against me. Do you understand 
me, child ?” 

‘* Only in part, if even that,” said she, slowly. 

** Let us keep this theme, then, for another 
time. Now for ces messieurs. I am to invite 
them ?” 

** If there was time to ask Miss O'Shea to come 
over— 

** Do you not fancy, Kate, that in your father’s 
house, surrounded with your father’s servants, 
you are sufficiently the mistress to do without a 
chaperon? Only preserve that grand austere 
look you have listened to me with, these last ten 
minutes, and I should like to see the youthfwl 
audacity that could brave it. There, I shall go 
and write my note. You shall see how discreet- 
ly and properly I shall word it.” 

Kate walked thoughtfully toward a window 
and looked out, while Nina skipped gayly down 
the room, and opened her writing-desk, humming 
an opera air as she wrote: 


“ Kireosstn Caste. 
** Dear Mr. Watrote,—I can scarcely tell 
you the pleasure I feel at the prospect of seeing 
a dear friend, or a friend from dear Italy, which- 
ever be the most proper to say. My uncle is 
from home, and will not return till the day after 
to-morrow at dinner; but my cousin, Miss Kear- 
ney, charges me to say how happy she will be to 
receive you and your fellow-traveler at luncheon 
to-morrow. Pray not to trouble yourself with an 

answer, but believe me very sincerely yours, 
** Nina Kostaverci.” 


I was right in saying luncheon, Kate, and not 
dinner—was I not? It is less formal.” 

‘*T suppose so; that is, if it was right to invite 
them at all, of which I have very great misgiv- 
ings.” 

**T wonder what brought Cecil Walpole down 
here?” "said Nina, glad to turn the discussion into 
another channel. ‘* Could he have heard that I 
was here? Probably not. It was a mere chance, 
I suppose. Strange things these same chances 
are, that do so much more in our lives than all 
our plottings !” 

**Tell me something of your friend, perhaps I 
ought to say your admirer, Nina.” 

** Yes, very much my admirer; not seriously, 
you know, but in that charming sort of adoration 
we cultivate abroad, that means any thing or noth- 
ing. He was not titled, and I am afraid he was 
not rich, and this last misfortune used to make 
his attentions to me somewhat painful—to Aim I 
mean, not to me; for, of course, as to any thing 
serious, I looked much higher than a poor Secre- 
tary of Legation.” 

**Did you ?” asked Kate, with an air of quiet 
simplicity. 

**T should hope I did,” said she, haughtily ; 
and she threw a glance at herself in a large mir- 
ror, and smiled proudly at the bright image that 
confronted her. ‘‘ Yes, darling, say it out,” cried 
she, turning to Kate. ‘‘ Your eyes have uttered 
the words already.” 

** What words ?” 

‘* Something about insufferable vanity and con- 
ceit, and I own to both. Oh, why is it that my 
high spirits have so run away with me this morn- 
ing that I have forgotten all 
shame ? 








reserve and all 
Sut the truth is, I feel half wild with 
joy, and joy in my nature is another name for 
recklessness,” 

**I sincerely hope not,” said Kate, gravely. 
** At any rate, you give me another reason for 
wishing to have Miss O'Shea here.” 

**T will not have her—no, not for worlds, Kate 
—that odious old woman, with her stiff and an- 
tiquated propriety. Cecil would quiz her.” 

**T am very certain he would not; at least if 
he be such a perfect gentleman as you tell me.” 

**Ah, but you’d never know he did it. The 
fine tact of these consummate men of the world 
derives a humoristic enjoyment in eccentricity of 
character, which never shows itself in any out- 
ward sign beyond the heightened pleasure they 
feel in what other folks might call dullness or 
mere oddity.” 

‘*T would not suffer an old friend to be made 
the subject of even such latent amusement.” 

** Nor her nephew either, perhaps ?” 

‘The nephew could take care of himself, Nina; 
but I am not aware that he will be called on to 
He is not in Ireland, I believe.” 

** He was to arrive this week. You told me 
s0. 

‘* Perhaps I did; I had forgotten it ;” and Kate 
flushed as she spoke, though whether from shame 
or anger it was not easy to say. As though im- 
patient with herself at any display of temper, she 
added hurriedly, ‘* Was it not a piece of good for- 
tune, Nina? Papa has left us the key of the cel- 


do so. 
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lar, a thing he never did before, and only now be- 
cause you were here!” : 

**What an honored guest Iam!” said the other, 
smiling. 

**'That you are! I don't believe papa has gone 
once to the club since you came here.” 

** Now, if I were to own that I was vain of this, 
you'd rebuke me, would not you ?” 

** Our love could scarcely prompt to vanity.” 

** How shall I ever learn to be humble enough 
in a family of such humility ?” said Nina, pettish- 
ly. Then quickly correcting herself, she said, 
**T'll go and dispatch my note, and then I'll 
come back and ask your pardon for all my will- 
fulness, and tell you how much I thank you for 
all your goodness to me.” 

And, as she spoke, she bent down and kissed 
Kate’s hand twice or thrice fervently. 

**Oh, dearest Nina, not this—not this!” said 
Kate, trying to clasp her in her arms; but the 
other had slipped from her grasp, and was gone. 

**Strange girl!” muttered Kate, looking after 
her, ‘*I wonder shall I ever understand you, or 
shall we ever understand each other ?” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
SHOWING HOW FRIENDS MAY DIFFER. 


Tue morning broke drearily for our friends, 
the two pedestrians at the ‘* Blue Goat.” A day 
of dull aspect and soft rain in midsummer has the 
added depression that it seems an anachronism. 
One is in a measure prepared for being weather- 
bound in winter, You accept imprisonment as 
the natural fortune of the season, or you brave 
the elements prepared to let them do their worst, 
while, if confined to the house, you have that sol- 
ace of snugness, that comfortable chimney-corner 
which somehow realizes an immense amount of 
the joys we concentrate in the word ‘‘ Home.” 
It is in the want of this rallying-point, this little 
domestic altar, where all gather together in a com- 
mon worship, that lies the dreary discomfort of 
being weather-bound in summer; and when the 
prison is some small village inn, noisy, disorderly, 
and dirty, the misery is complete. . 

**Grand old pig that!” said Lockwood, as he 
gazed out upon the filthy yard, where a fat old 
sow contemplated the weather from the threshold 
of her dwelling. 

**T wish she’d come out. 
sketch of her,” said the other. 

** Even one’s tobacco grows too damp to smoke 
in this blessed climate,” said Lockwood, as he 
pitched his cigar away. ‘‘ Heigh-ho! We're too 
late for the train to town, I see.” 

** You'd not go back, would you ?” 

**T should think I would! That old den in 
the upper Castle-yard is not very cheery or very 
nice, but there is a chair to sit on, and a review 
and a newspaper to read. A tour in a country 
and with a climate like this is a mistake.” " 

** T suspect it is,” said Walpole, drearily. 

** There is nothing to see, no one to talk to, 
nowhere to stop at!” 

** All true,” muttered the other. ‘* By-the- 
way, haven't we some plan or project for to-day 

something about an old castle or an abbey to 


see ¢ 


I want to make a 


** Yes, and the waiter brought me a letter. I 
think it was addressed to you, and I left it on my 
dressing-table. I had forgotten allaboutit. I'll 
go and fetch it.” 

Short as his absence was, it gave Walpole time 
enough to recur to his late judgment on his tour, 
and once more call it 2 ‘* mistake, a complete 
mistake.” The Ireland of wits, dramatists, and 
romance-writers was a conventional thing, and 
bore no resemblance whatsoever to the rain-soak- 
ed, dreary-looking, depressed reality. ‘* These 
Irish, they are odd without being droll, just as 
they are poor without being picturesque ; but of 
all the delusions we nourish about them, there is 
not one so thoroughly absurd as to call them dan- 
gerous!” 

He had just arrived at this mature opinion, 
when his friend re-entered and handed him the 
note. 

** Here is a piece of luck! Per Bacco!” cried 
Walpole, as he ran over the lines. ‘‘ This beats 
all I could have hoped for. Listen to this: 
‘Dear Mr. Walpole,—I can not tell vou the de- 
light I feel in the prospect of seeing a dear friend, 
or a friend from dear Italy, which is it ?’” 

** Who writes this ?” 

** A certain Mademoiselle Kostalergi, whom I 
knew at Rome; one of the prettiest, cleverest, 
and nicest girls I ever met in my life.” 

**Not the daughter of that precious Count 
Kostalergi you have told me such stories of ?” 

** The same, but most unlike him in every way. 
She is here, apparently with an uncle, who is now 
from home, and she and her cousin invite us to 
luncheon to-day.” 

** What a lark!” said the other, dryly. 

** We'll go, of course ?” 

**In weather like this ?” 

“* Why not ? Shall we be better off staying here? 
now begin to remember how the name of this 
place was so familiar to me. She was always 
asking me if I knew or heard of her mother’s 
brother, the Lord Kilgobbin, and, to tell truth, 
I fancied some one had been hoaxing her with the 
name, and never believed that there was even a 
place with such a designation.” 

** Kilgobbin does not sound like a lordly title. 
How about Mademoiselle—what is the name ?” 

** Kostalergi ; they call themselves princes.” 

** With all my heart. I was only going to say, 
as you've got a sort of knack of entanglement, 
is there or has there been any thing of that sort 
here ?” 

** Flirtation ?—a little of what is called ‘ spoon 
ing’—but no more. But why do you ask ?” 

** First of all, you are an engaged man.” 

** All true, and I mean to keep my engagement. 
I can’t marry, however, till I get a mission, o1 
something at home as good asa mission. Lady 


— 





| Maude knows that—her friends know it- 
none of us imagine that we are to be ; 
in the mean time.” 
**T'm not talking of misery. 
don’t get yourself into any mess, 


but 
miserable 


I'd only say 
These foreign 
| girls are very wide awake. ‘oreign 
|  “* Don’t believe that, Harry ; one of our home. 
bred damsels would give them a distan¢ € and 
beat them in the race for a husband. a 
| in England girls are trained to angle f 
take my word for it.” 

** Be it so—I only warn you that if you get 
into any scrape I'll accept none of the 
quences. Lord Danesbury is ready en 
say that, because I’m some ten years ol 


It’s only 
or marriage, 


conse. 





g 
er than 
you, I should have kept you out of mischief. | 





never contracted for such a bear-leadership. 

rs ups 
though I certainly told Lady Maude I'd turn 
queen's evidence against you if you became aq 


traitor.’ 
**T wonder you never told me that befor 
| Walpole, with some irritation of manner, 
**T only wonder that I told it now! 
| the other, gruffly. 
| **Then I’m to take it, that in your offi 
guardian you'd rather we'd decline this invitat; 
eh ?” 


“ 


e,” said 


I don’t care a rush for it either way, but lool 
ing to the sort of day it is out there, I incline t 
keep the house.” 

**T don’t mind bad weather, and I'll go,” said 
Walpole, in a way that showed temper was jr 
volved in the resolution. 

Lockwood made no other reply than heapir y 
a quantity of turf on the fire, and seating himself 
beside it. 

When a man tells his fellow-traveler that he 
| means to go his own road—that companionship 

has no tie upon him—he virtually declares the 

partnership dissolved; and while Lockwood sat 

reflecting over this, he was also canvassing with 
himself how far he might have been to blame in 
provoking this hasty resolution. 

** Perhaps he was irritated at my counsels, per- 
haps the notion of any thing like guidance offend- 
ed him; perhaps it was the phrase, bear 
ship, and the half threat of betraying him, has 
done the mischief.” Nowthe gallant soldier was 
a slow thinker ; it took him a deal of time to ar- 
range the details of any matter in his mind, and 
when he tried to muster his ideas the 


eader- 











re were 
many which would not answer the call, and 
those which came, there were not a few wl 


of 
ich 
seemed to present themselves in a refractory and 
unwilling spirit, so that he had almost to suppress 
a mutiny before he proceeded to his inspection, 
Nor did the strong cheroots, which he smoked 
to clear his faculties and develop his mental re- 
sources, always contribute to this end, though 


their soothing influence certainly helped to make 
him more satisfied with his judgments. 

** Now, look here, Walpole,” said he, deter- 
mining that he would save himself al! unnecessa- 
ry labor of thought by throwing the burden of 
the case on the respondent,—*‘ look here: take 
a calm view of this thing, and see if it’s quite 
wise in you to go back into trammels it cost | 
some trouble to escape from. You call it spoor 
ing, but you won't deny you went very far wit 
that young woman—farther I suspect than you’ 
told me yet. Eh! is that true or not? 

Iie waited a reasonable time for a reply, but 
none coming, he went on: *“‘I don’t ws 
forced confidence. You may say it’s no business 
of mine, and there I agree with you, and proba- 
bly if you put me to the question in the same 





u 


want a 


fashion, I'd give you a very short answer. Re- 
I've seen 
a precious deal more of life and the world than 


you have! 


member one thing, however, old fellow 





From sixteen years of age, 

were hammering away at Greek verbs and some 
such balderdash at Oxford, I was up at Rangoon 
with the very fastest set of men—avy, of women 
too—I ever lived with in all my lite. Half of 
our fellows were killed off by it. Of course peo- 
ple will say climate, climate! but if 1 was to give 
you the history of one day 








just twenty $ 
| of our life up there—you'd say that tl 
is there’s any one alive to tell it.” 

He turned around at this, to enjoy the expres- 
sion of horror and surprise he hoped to have 
called up, and perceived for the first time that he 
was alone. He rang the bell, and asked the 


waiter where the other gentleman had gone, and 
learned that he had ordered a car l 
for Kilgobbin Castle more than half an hour be- 
fore. 

** All right,” said he, fiercely ““T wash my 
hands of it altogether! I'm heartily glad 1 told 
him so before he went.” He smoked on very 





vigorously for half an hour, the burden of his 
| thoughts being perhaps revealed by the summing- 
| up, as he said, ‘‘ And when you are ‘in for it, 


Master Cecil, and some precious scrape it will be, 
if I move hand or foot to pull you through it 
call me a major of marines, that’s all—just call 
The ineffable horr 
of such an imputation served as matter for reve 
for hours. 


me a major of marines!” 


CHAPTER IX, 


A DRIVE THROUGH A BOG. 


Wute Lockwood continued thus to doubt and 
debate with himself, Walpole was already some 
miles on his way to Kilgobbin. Not, indeed, that 
he had made any remarkable progress, for the 
‘‘mare that was to rowl his honor over in an 
hour and a half” had to be taken from the fie Id 
where she had been plowing since daybreak, 
while ‘‘ the boy” that should drive her was a lit- 
tle old man who had to be aroused from a cot 
dition of drunkenness in a hay-loft, and inst 
in his office. 

Nor were these the only difficulties. Ther 
that led through the bog were so numerous and 
so completely alike that it only needed the dense 
atmosphere of a rainy day to make it matter of 
great difficulty to discover the right track. More 
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than once were they obliged to retrace their steps 
after a considerable distance, and the driver's im- 
patience always took the shape of a reproach to 
Walpole, who, having nothing else to do, should 
surely have minded where they were going. Now, 
not only was the traveler utterly ignorant of the 
geography of the land he journeyed in, but his 
thoughts were far and away from the scenes 
around him. Very scattered and desultory 
thoughts were they, at one time over the Alps 
and with ‘*long-agos : nights at Rome clash- 
ing with mornings on the Campagna ; vast sa- 
loons crowded with people of many nations, all 
more or less busy with that great traffic which, 
whether it take the form of religion, or politics, 
or social intrigue, hate, love, or rivalry, makes up 
what we call ‘‘ the world ;” or there were sunsets 
dying away rapidly—as they will do—over that 
great plain outside the city, whereon solitude and 
silence are as much masters as on a vast prairie 
of the West; and he thought of times when he 
rode back at nightfall beside Nina Kostalergi, 
when little flashes would cross them of that ro- 
mance that very worldly folk now and then taste 
of, and delight in with a zest all the greater that 
the sensation is so new and strange to them. 
Then there was the revulsion from the blaze of 
wax-lights and the ghitier of diamonds, the crash 
of orchestras, and the din of conversation, the 
intoxication of the flattery that Champagne only 
seems to “accentuate” to the unbroken stillness 
of the hour, when even the footfall of the horse is 
unheard, and a creamy doubt that this quietude, 
this soothing sense of calm, is higher happiness 
than all the glitter and all the splendor of the 
ball-room, and that in the dropping words we 
now exchange, and in the stray glances, there is 
a significance and an exquisite delight we never 
felt till now ; for, glorious as is the thought of a 
returned affection, full of ecstasy, the sense of a 
heart all, all our own, there is iu the first half- 
doubtful, distrustful feeling of falling in love, 
with all its chances of success or failure, some- 
thing that has its moments of bliss nothing of 
earthly delight can ever equal. ‘To the verge of 
that possibility Walpole had reached—but gone 
no farther—with Nina Kostalergi. The young 
men of the age are an eminently calculating and 
prudent class, and they count the cost of an ac- 
tion with a marvelous amount of accuracy. Is it 
the turf and its teachings to which this crafty and 
cold-blooded spirit is owing? Have they learned 
to “‘square their book” on life by the lessons of 
Ascot and Newmarket, and seen that, no matter 
how probably they “‘ stand to win” on this, they 
must provide for that, and that no caution or fore- 
sight is enough that will not embrace every casu- 
alty of any venture ? 

There is no need to tell a younger son of the 
period that he must not marry a pretty girl of 
doubtful family and no fortune. He may have 
his doubts on scores of subjects: he may not be 
quite sure whether he ought to remain a Whig 
with Lord Russell, or go in for Odgerism and the 
ballot ; he may be uncertain about Colenso, and 
have his misgivings about the Pentateuch; he 
may not be easy in his mind about the Russians 
in the East, or the Americans in the West; un- 
comrortable suspicions may cross him that the 
Volunteers are not as quick in evolution as the 
Zouaves, or that England generally does not sing 
“Rule Britannia” so lustily as she used to do. 
All these are possible misgivings, but that he 
should take such a plunge as matrimony, on oth- 
er grounds than the perfect prudence and profit 
of the investment, could never occur to him. 

As to the sinfulness of tampering with a girl's 
affections by what in slang is called ** spooning,” 
it was purely absurd to think of it. You might 
as well say that playing sixpenny whist made a 
mana gambler. And then, as to the spooning, 
it was partie égale, the lady was no worse off than 
the gentleman. If there were by any hazard— 
and this he was disposed to doubt—** affections” 
at stake, the man ‘* stood to lose” as much as the 
woman. But this was not the aspect in which 
the case presented itself, flirtation being, in his 
idea, to marriage, what the preliminary canter 
is to the race—something to indicate the future, 
but so dimly and doubtfully as not to decide the 
hesitation of the waverer. 

If, then, Walpole was never for a moment what 
mothers call serious in his attentions to Mlle. 
Kostalergi, he was not the less fond of her society ; 
he frequented the places where she was likely to 
be met with, and paid her that degree of “ court” 
that only stopped short of being particular by his 
natural caution. ‘There was the more need for 
the exercise of this quality at Rome, since there 
were many there who knew of his engagement 
with his cousin, Lady Maude, and who would not 
have hesitated to report on any breach of fidelity. 
Now, however, all these restraints were withdrawn. 
They were not in Italy, where London, by a change 
of venue, takes its “‘ records” to be tried in the 
dull days of winter. They were in Ireland, and 
in a remote spot of Ireland, where there were no 
gossips, no clubs, no afternoon tea-committees, to 
Sit On reputations, and was it not pleasant now to 
see this nice girl again in perfect freedom ? These 
were, loosely stated, the thoughts which occupied 
him as he went along, very little disposed to mind 
how often the puzzled driver halted to decide the 
road, or how frequently he retraced miles of dis- 
tance. Men of the world, especially when young 
in life, and more realistic than they will be twen- 
ty years later, proud of the incredulity they can 
feel on the score of every thing and every body, 
are often fond of making themselves heroes to 
their own hearts of some little romance, which 
shall not cost them dearly to indulge in, and mere- 
ly engage some loose-lying sympathies without in 
any way prejudicing their road in life. They ac- 
cept of these sentimentalities, as the vicar's wife 
did the sheep in the picture, pleased to ‘‘ have as 
many as the painter would put in for nothing.” 

_ Now, Cecil Walpole never intended that this 
little Irish episode—and episode he determined it 





should be—should in any degree affect the serious 





fortunes of his life. He was engaged to his cousin, 
Lady Maude Bickerstaffe, and they would be mar- 
ried some day. Not that either was very impa- 
tient to exchange present comfort—and, on her 
side, affluence—for a marriage on small means, 
and no great prospects beyond that. ‘They were 
not much in love. Walpole knew that the Lady 
Maude’s fortune was small, but the man who mar- 
ried her must ‘* be taken care of,” and by either 
side, for there were as many Tories as Whigs in 
the family, and Lady Maude knew that half a 
dozen years ago she would certainly not have ac- 
cepted Walpole; but that with every year her 
chances of a better parti were diminishing ; and, 
worse than all this, each was well aware of the 
inducements by which the other was influenced. 
Nor did the knowledge in any way detract from 
their self-complacence or satisfaction with the 
match. 

Lady Maude was to accompany her uncle to 
Ireland, and do the honors of his court, for he 
was a bachelor, and pleaded hard with his party 
on that score to be let off accepting the viceroy- 
alty. 

Lady Maude, however, had not yet arrived, 
and even if she had, how should she ever hear of 
an adventure in the Bog of Allen ? 

But was there to be an adventure? and, if so, 
what sort of adventure? Irishmen, Walpole had 
heard, had all the jealousy about their women 
that characterizes savage races, and were ready 
to resent what, in civilized people, no one would 
dream of regarding as matter for umbrage. Well, 
then, it was only to be more cautious—more on 
one’s guard—besides the tact, too, which a knowl- 
edge of life should give. 

“Eh, what’s this? Why are you stopping 
here?” ‘This was addressed now to the driver, 
who had descended from his box, and was stand- 
ing in advance of the horse. 

** Why don’: I drive on, is it?” asked he, in a 
voice of despair. ‘* Sure there’s no road.” 

**And does it stop here?” cried Walpole, in 
horror, for he now perceived that the road really 
came to an abrupt ending in the midst of the bog. 

** Begorra, it’s just what it does. Ye see, your 
honor,” added he, in a confidential tone, * it’s 
one of them tricks the English played us in the 
year of the famine. ‘They got two millions of 
money to make roads in Ireland, but they were 
so afraid it would make us prosperous and richer 
than themselves, that they set about making roads 
that go nowhere. Sometimes to the top of a 
mountain, or down to the sea, where there was 
no harbor, and sometimes, like this one, into the 
heart of a bog.” 

‘That was very spiteful, and very mean too,” 
said Walpole. 

** Wasn't it just mean, and nothing else! and 
it’s five miles we'll have to go back now to the 
cross-roads. Begorra, your honor, it’s a good 
dhrink ye'll have to give me for this day’s work.” 

** You forget, my friend, that but for your own 
confounded stupidity I should have been at Kil- 
gobbin Castle by this time.” 

** And ye'll be there yet, with God’s help!” 
said he, turning the horse’s head. ‘* Bad luck to 
them for the road-making! and it’s a pity, after 
all, it goes nowhere, for it’s the nicest bit to travel 
in the whole country.” 

‘Come now, jump up, old fellow, and make 
your beast step out, 
night here.” 

**You wouldn't have a dhrop of whisky with 
your honor?” 

** Of course not.” 

** Nor even brandy ?” 

** No, not even brandy.” 

**Musha, I'm thinking you must be English,” 
muttered he, half sulkily. 

** And if I were, is there any great harm in 
that ?” 

** By coorse not; how could ye help it? I 
suppose we'd all of us be better if we could. Sit 
a bit more forward, your honor ; the belly-band 
does be lifting her, and as you're doing nothing, 
just give her a welt of that stick in your hand, 
now and then, for I lost the lash off my whip, 
and I’ve nothing but this.” And he displayed 
the short handle of what had once been a whip, 
with a thong of leather dangling at the end. 

**T must say, I wasn’t aware that I was to have 
worked my passage,” said Walpole, with some- 
thing between drollery and irritation. 

**She doesn’t care for bating—stick her with 
the end of it. That's the way. We'll get on 
elegant now. I suppose you was never here be- 
fore ?” 

‘*No; and I think I can promise you I'll not 
come again.” 

**T hope you will, then, and many a time too. 
This is the Bog of Allen you're traveling now, 
and they tell there’s not the like of it in the three 
kingdoms.” 

“*T trust there’s not!” 

“The English, they say, has no bogs. 
ing but coal.” 

** Quite true.” 

‘* Erin, ma bouchal you are! first gem of the 

say! that’s what Dan O'Connell always called 
you.—Are you gettin’ tired with the stick ?” 
" *T'm tired of your wretched old beast, and 
your car, and yourself too,” said Walpole ; *‘ and 
if I were sure that was the Castle yonder, I'd 
make my way straight to it on foot.” 

* And why wouldn't you, if your honor liked it 
best ? Why would you be beholden to a car if 
you'd rather walk? Only mind the bog-holes ; 
for there's twenty feet of water in some of them, 
and the sides is so straight you'll never get out 
if you fall in.” 

** Drive on, then. I'll remain where I am; 
but don’t bother me with your talk; and no more 
questioning.” 

“By coorse I won’t—why would I? 


Noth- 


Isn't 


your honor a gentleman, and haven't you a right 
to say what you plaze? and what am I but a 
poor boy, earning his bread? Just the way it is 


all through the world: some has every thing they 





I don't want to pass the | 





want and more besides ; and others hasn't a stitch 
to their backs, or maybe a pinch of baccy to put 
in a pipe.” 

This appeal was timed by seeing that Walpole 
had just lighted a fresh cigar, whose fragrant 
fumes were wafted across the speaker's nose. 

Firm to his determination to maintain silence, 
Walpole paid no attention to the speech, nor ut- 
tered a word of any kind; and as a light driz- 
zling rain had now begun to fall, and obliged him 
to shelter himself under an umbrella, he was at 
length saved from his companion’s loquacity. 
Baffled, but not beaten, the old fellow began to 
sing, at first in alow, droning tone ; but growing 
louder as the fire of patriotism warmed him, he 
shouted, to a very wild and somewhat irregular 
tune, a ballad, of which Walpole could not but 
hear the words occasionally, while the tramping 
of the fellow’s feet on the foot-board kept time 
to his song: 

"Tis our fun they can’t forgive us, 

Nor our wit so sharp and keen; 

But there’s nothing that provokes them 

Like our wearin’ of the green. 

They thought povety would bate us, 

But we'd sell our last “ boneen,” 
And we'd live on cowld paytatees, 

All for wearin’ of the green. 

Oh, the wearin’ of the green—the wearin’ of 
the green! 

‘Tis the color best becomes us 

Is the wearin’ of the green! 


** Here's a cigar for you, old fellow, and stop 
that infernal chant.” 

‘** There's only five verses more, and I'll sing 
them for your honor before I light the baccy.” 

** If you do, then you shall never light baccy 
of mine. Can't you see that your confounded 
song is driving me mad ?” 

** Faix, ye’re the first I ever see disliked music,” 
muttered he, in a tone almost compassionate. 

And now as Walpole raised the collar of his 
coat to defend his ears, and prepared, as well as 
he might, to resist the weather, he muttered, 
** And this is the beautiful land of scenery ; and 
this the climate ; and this the amusing and witty 
peasant we read of. I have half a mind to tell 
the world how it has been humbugged!"” And 
thus musing, he jogged on the dreary road, nor 
raised his head till the heavy clash of an iron 
gate aroused him, and he saw that they were 
driving along an approach, with some clumps of 
pretty but young timber on either side. 

**He we are, your honor, safe and sound,” 
cried the driver, as proudly as if he had not been 
five hours over what should have been done in 
one and a half. ‘This is Kilgobbin. 
ould trees was cut down by Oliver Cromwell, they 
say, but there will be afine wood hereyet. That's 
the castle you see yonder, over them trees; but 
there’s no flag flying. The lord’s away, I sup- 
pose I'll have to wait for your honor? Youll 
be coming back with me?” 

** Yes, you'll have to wait.” And Walpole 
looked at his watch, and saw it was already past 
five o'clock. 

—————— 
CHAPTER X. 
THE SEARCH FOR ARMS. 


Wuew the hour of luncheon came, and no 
guests made their appearance, the young girls at 
the Castle began to discuss what they should best 
do. ‘“‘I know nothing of fine people and their 
ways,” said Kate; ‘* you must take the whole di- 
rection here, Nina.” 

** It is only a question of time, and a cold lunch- 
eon can wait without difficulty,” 

And so they waited till three, then till four, and 
now it was five o'clock ; when Kate, who had been 
over the kitchen-garden, and the calves’ paddock, 
and inspecting a small tract laid out for a nurs- 
ery, came back to the house very tired, and, as 
she said, also very hungry. ‘‘ You know, Nina,” 
said she, entering the room, “‘ I ordered no din- 
ner to-day. I speculated on our making our din- 
ner when your friends lunched; and as they have 
not lunched we have not dined ; and I vote we sit 
down now. I'm afraid I shall not be as pleasant 
company as that Mr.—do tell me his name—Wal- 
pole—but I pledge myself to have as good an ap- 
petite.” 

Nina made no answer. She stood at the open 
window, her gaze steadily bent on the strip of 
narrow road that traversed the wide moor before 
her. 

** Ain't you hungry? I mean, ain’t you fam- 
ished, child ?” asked Kate, 

** No, I don’t think so. I could eat, but I be- 
lieve I could go without eating just as well.” 

** Well, I must dine ; and if you were not look- 
ing so nice and fresh, with a rose-bud in your 
hair, and your white dress so daintily looped up, 
I'd ask leave not to dress.” 

“If you were to smooth your dress, and, per- 
haps, change your boots—” 

**Oh, I know, and become in every respect a lit- 
tle civilized. My poor dear cousin, what a mis- 
sion you have undertaken among the savages! 
Own it honestly, you never guessed the task that 
was before you when you came here.” 

** Oh, it’s very nice savagery, all the same,” 
said the other, smiling pleasantly. 

“There now!” cried Kate, as she threw her 
hat to one side, and stood arranging her hair be- 
fore the glass. ‘‘I make this toilet under pro- 
test, for we are going in to luncheon, not dinner ; 
and all the world knows, and all the illustrated 
newspapers show, that people do not dress for 
lunch — and, by-the-way, that is something you 
have not got in Italy—all the women gathering 
together in their garden-bonnets and their morn- 
ing muslins, and the men in their knickerbockers 
and their coarse tweed cx vats,” 

**T declare I think you are in better spirits 
since you see these people are not coming.” 

‘“‘Itistrue. You have guessed it, dearest, The 





thing that would for a moment suggest the un- 
| pleasant question, Is this right ? or, Is that usual ? 





} ashamed to eat, 


makes me downright irritable. 


Come, are you 
ready ? 


May I offer you my arm ?” 

And now they were at table, Kate rattling away 
in unwonted gayety, and trying to rally Nina out 
of her disappointment. . 

‘I declare, Nina, every thing is so pretty I'm 
Those chickens near you are 
the least ornamental things I see. Cut me off a 
wing. Oh, I forgot, you never acquired the bar- 
barous art of carving.” 

‘IT can cut this,” said Nina, drawing a dish of 
tongue toward her. 

** What! that marvelous production like a par- 
terre of flowers? It would be downright profa- 
nation to destroy it,” 

** Then shall I give you some of this, Kate ?” 

“* Why, child, that is strawberry cream, But 
I can not eat all alone; do help yourself.” 

‘*T shall take something by-and-by.” 

“* What do young ladies in Italy eat when they 
are—no, I don’t mean in love—I shall call it—in 
despair ?” 

** Give me some of that white wine beside you. 





| ** Most sincerely, I trust not. 
| 


| ‘** And your friend 


| only a suspicion on my part, however 


All the | 


There! don’t you hear a noise? I'm certain I 
heard the sound of wheels.” 

I wouldn't for 
any thing these people should break in upon us 
now. If my brother Dick should drop in I'd wel- 
come him, and he would make our little party 
perfect. Do you know, Nina, Dick can be so jolly. 
What's that? there are voices there without.” ~ 

As she spoke the door was opened, and Wal- 
pole entered. The young girls had but time to 
rise from their seats, when—they never could ex- 
| actly say how—they found themselves shaking 

hands with him in great cordiality. 
where is he?” 

** Nursing a sore throat, or a sprained ankle, 
| or a something or other. Shall I confess it—as 
that I do 
believe he was too much shocked at the outra- 
geous liberty I took in asking to be admitted here 
to accept any partnership in the impertinence ?” 

**We expected you at two or three o'clock,” 
said Nina, 

“* And shall I tell you why I was not here be- 
fore? Perhaps you'll scarcely credit me when I 
say I have been five hours on the road.” 

**Five hours! How did you manage that?” 

**In this way. I started a few minutes after 
twelve from the inn—I on foot, the car to over- 
take me.” And he went on to give a narrative 
of his wanderings over the bog, imitating, as well 
as he could, the driver's conversations with him, 
and the reproaches he vented on his inattention 
tothe road. Kate enjoyed the story with all the 


| humoristic fun of one who knew thoroughly how 


the peasant had been playing with the gentleman, 

just for the indulgence of that strange sarcastic 

temper that underlies the Irish nature; and she 

could fancy how much more droll it would have 
| been to have heard the narrative as told by the 
| driver of the car. . 

** And don’t you like his song, Mr. Walpole ?” 

** What, ‘ The Wearing of the Green?’ It was 
the dreariest dirge I ever listened to.” 

**Come, you shall not say so. When we go 
into the drawing-room Nina shall sing it fer you, 
and I'll wager you recant your opinion.” 

** And do you sing rebel canticles, Mademoi- 
| selle Kostalergi ?” 
| “Yes; I do all my cousin bids me. 
red cloak. How is it called ?” 

** Connemara.” 

Nina nodded, ‘‘ That's the name, but I'm not 
going to say it; and when we go abroad—that 


I wear a 





thought of any thing grand—as a visitor; any | 


is, on the bog there, for a walk—we dress in green 
| petticoats and wear very thick shoes 

** And, in a word, are very generally barba- 

rous, 

** Well, if you be really barbarians,” said Wal- 
| pole, filling his glass, ‘I wonder what I would 
not give to be allowed to join the tribe,” 

** Oh, you'd want to be a sachem, or a chief, 
or a mystery-man at least ; and we couldn't per- 
mit that,” cried Kate. 

**No; I crave admission as the humblest of 
your followers.” 

** Shall we put him to the test, Nina ?” 

** How do you mean?” cried the other. 

** Make him take a Ribbon oath, or the pledge 
of a United Irishman. I've copies of both in 
papa’s study.” 

‘**T should like to see these immensely,” said 
Walpole. ; 

**T'll see if I can’t find,them,” cried Kate, 
rising and hastening away. 

For some seconds after she left the room there 
was perfect silence. Walpole tried to catch 
| Nina’s eye before he spoke, but she continued 
steadily to look down, and did not once raise her 
lids, ‘“‘Is she not very nice—is she not very 
beautiful ?” asked she, in a low voice. ‘ 

** It is of you I want to speak.” And he drew 
his chair closer to her, and tried to take her 
hand, but she withdrew it quickly, and moved 
slightly away. 

“If you knew the delight it is to me to see 
you again, Nina—well, Mademoiselle Kostalergi. 
Must it be mademoiselle ?” 

‘“*T don’t remember it was ever ‘ Nina,’” said 
she, coldly. 











** Perhapsonly in my thoughts. To my heart, 
I can swear, you were Nina, But tell me how 
you came here, and when, and for how long, for 
I want to know all. Speak to me, I beseech you. 
She'll be back in a moment, and when shall I 
have another instant alone with you like this ? 
| Tell me how you came among them ; and are they 
really all rebels?” 

Kate entered at the instant, saying, “I can't 
| find it, but I'll have a good search to-morrow, for 
I know it’s there.” 

** Do, by all means, Kate, for Mr. Walpole is 
very anxious to learn if he be admitted legitimate- 
ly into this brotherhood—whatever it be ; he has 
just asked me if we were really all rebels here.” 

**T trust he does not suppose I would deceive 


him,” said Kate, gravely, *‘ And when he hears 
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arth—the f n root, betore } 


at all events you lost all memory of the 
daughter of the adventurer.” 


























5 Waiy ? ‘* You will drive me distracted, Nina, if you say 
led as said ** No such things. ; ‘ 
t it sO 1 said she to cat " ‘* I know it is wrong and it is cruel, and it is 
fresh ingenuous Saxon wandering innocently I vorse than wrong and cruel, it is what you En 
t Bog of A id send m back to s lish call under-bred, to be so individually disa- 
friends a Fenia ! but this grievance of mine has been 
** Make me t you please, but don’t send we g very heavily on my heart, and I have 
n va been longing to tell you so 
fell me, 1 : t ld y é **Why are you not singing, Nina?” cried Kate, 
made you tak oat from the terrace. ‘* You told me of a duet, and 
Betr y f course, the moment I t uy I think you are bent on having it without music.” 
to D ** Yes, we are quarrel ng ne rcely, said Nina, 
Nina’ eyes flashed angrily, as though such ‘This gentleman has been rash enough to re- 
sting was an offense mind me of an unsettled score between us, and as 
*No,t the sham such treason ld be | he is the defaulter—’ 
toleral it youd go Va 1 ry I dispute the debt. 
us though you never saw us ‘**Shall I be the judge between you?” asked 
Oh, h ild d it witl the inducement Kate 
of a perjury,” said Nina, in Italian; and then ‘**On no account; my claim once disputed, I 
‘ | aloud, ** Let’s go and make some musi surrender it,” said Nina 
Mr sings Charming Kat id is *I must say you are very charming compan 
ybli at least, he used to | You won't sing, and you'll only talk to say d 
I used to be 1 that eable things. Shall I make tea, and see if it 
whispered he, as she passed him to take Kate’s | will render you more amiable ?” 
arm and walk awa ** Do so, dearest, and then show Mr. Walpole 
** You don’t seem to have a thick ghborhood | the house; he has forgotten what brought him 


bout you,” said Walpole. ‘* Hav y peo- | he I really bel 


ple living near ?” ‘You know tl 
“yy we have a deat nT ne of deep me 





at I have not,” muttered he, in 


ning 





‘** There's no light now to show him the house ; 

something to show you—an | Mr. Walpole must come to-morrow, when papa 
vn | l " will be at home and delighted to s 

1 earnest ? ** May I really do this ?” 

true - Perhaps; besides, your friend will have found 

tor hare-hunting, | the little inn so insupportable tl 

Listen to that sigh of poor Nina’s, and 

youll understand what it is to be dreary !” 

** And have you?” asked he, almost with ho ‘*No; I want my tea.” 





him, 





badger drawn jon us 





rer in his tor ‘And it shall have it,” said Kate, kissing her 
‘Ill show you three regular little turnspit | with a petting affectation, as she left the room 
jogs to-morrow that ll answer that ques **Now one word, onlv one,” said Walpole, as 





come out h 





pole, almost uttering a thought. 


nat is, you 


a bit of barbarous Irela 





he'd scarcely credit from mere ¢ 
scription. But perhaps I'd have 
heen better behaved before him. 





U'im treating you with all the free 
dom of an old friend of my cous- 
ju's.” ‘ 

Nina had meanwhile opened 


1@ plano, and was letting her 
uands stray over the instrument 
n occasional chords; and then, 
in a low voice, that barely blend- 
ed its tones with the accompani- 
ment, she sang one of those little 
popular songs of Italy, called 

Stornelli”—wild, fanciful mel 
odies, with that blended gayety 
ind sadness which the songs of a 





people are so ofien marked by 
**That is a very old favorite 

cf mine,” said Walpole, ap- 

proaching the piano as noiseless- 


iy as though he feared to disturb 





and now he stole into 
** How that 
oag makes me wish we were 
back again where I heard it first,” 
whispered he, gently. 

**T forget where that was 
said she, carelessly 

“No, Nina, you do not,” said 
ne, eagerly; ‘‘it was at Albano, 

e day we all went to 


vini’s villa, 


ize singer ; 
v caair at her side. 





——— ——_ ———— F 
* And I sung a little French 
ig, °O us navez rien a me 











dive,’ which you we 1in enough 

to imagine was a question addressed to yourself ; he dre W his chair close to her: ‘* If I swear to 

and you made me a sort of declaration ; do 1 | you 

yeruember all that ? ‘* What's that? Who is Kate angry with ?” 
‘* Every word of it cried Nina, rising and rushing toward the door. 
** Why don't you go and speak to my cous 4 ** What has happened ?” 

she has opened the window and gone out upon ‘‘T'll tell you what has happened,” said Kate, 

the terrace, and I trust you understand that ‘ as with flashing eyes and heightened color she en- 

expects you to follo here is ast ed | tered the room ‘*The large gate of the outer 
} ‘ | she was | yard, that is every night locked and strongly 


barred at sunset, has been left open, and they tell 
me that three men have come in, Sall 





says five, 


the out-houses. 


and are hiding in some 0 


i! me | ** What for? Is it to rob, think you?” asked 





















‘It is certainly for nothing good. They all 
| know that papa is a Vay, and tl » house so far un- 
is protected, continued Kate, calmly * We must 
m- | find out to-morrow who has left the gate unbolt 
rl ed. ‘This was no accident; and now that they 
who had ine, and t shock it would give | are setting fire to the ricks all around us, it is no 
your friends when thi ld hear she was time for carelessness 
Greek | ‘** Shall we search the offices and the out-build- 
** Tiow can you say h painful t os, N l Ings ¢ sked W lpol 
how an you be so } tiless as this ? **Of course not mus ind by the house 
had no pity, Ss I felt a and take care that they do not enter it. It’s a 
t deny it was for myself, | strong old place, and even if they forced an en- 
that I ld correct | trance below, they couldn't set fire to it 
vhich ve ved to m Could they force th iy up?” asked Wal- 
P I princess, a | pole 
jyvrromeo, or a ( nno, or an Alt Chat | ** Not if the people above have any courage 
Greek adventurer, yes ‘ not deny it—I | Just come and look at the stair; it was made in 
ls m f. You e talking times when people thought of defending them- 
y t me | m | selves They issued forth now together to the 
hall remember |} I mo- | top of the landing, where a narrow, steep flight 
: L of steps descer between two walls to 
wsement story ttle more than hal a 
I Ma Bick f ‘ » was a low iron gate or grille of considerabl 
Bue mere } l Rome f N ng though, not being above four feet 
** You called h 1 cou I remen ] ht. it could have been no great defense, w! 
“+The $ son be I seemed, after all, to have been its intent 
t exactly vhat ce ( ‘*When this is closed,” said Kate, shutting it 
*Do tr 1 remember a little more; remem- | with a bang, ‘* it’s 1 such easy work to pass 
her that you forgot i had engaged me for the | up agains* we or thre solute people at the iop 
cualion, and drove a hat t be y and see here,” adJeu slice, showing a deep niche 
} } ' , 


-~~and she was a beauty, or had been a few years | or alcove in the wall, *‘ this was evidently meant 


' 
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for the sentry who watched the wicket; he could 
stand here out of the reach of all fire.” 

** Would you not say she was longing for a 
conflict ?” said Nina, gazing at her. 

‘* No; but if it comes I'll not decline it.” 

*You mean you'll defend the stair?” asked 
Walpe le. She nodded assent, 

* What arms have you ?” 

** Plenty; come and look at them. Here,” 
said she, entering the dining-room, and pointing 

ideboard covered with weapons, 

is probably what has led these people 
hey are going through the country lat- 








terly on every side, in search of arms. I believe 
this is almost the only house where they have 
not called.” 

**And do they go away quietiy when their de- 
mands are complied with ?” 

** Yes; when they chance upon people of poor 
courage they leave them with life enough to tell 
the story.—What is it, Mathew ?” asked she of 
the old serving-man who entered the room. 

** It's the * boys,’ miss, and they want to talk 
to you, if you'll step out on the terrace, T 
don’t mean any harm at all.” 

** What do they want, then ?” 





** Just a spare gun or two, miss, or an ould pis 
tol, or any thing of the kind that was no use 

** Was it not brave of them to come here, when 
my father was from home? Aren't they fine 
courageous creatures to come and frighten two 
lone girls—eh, Mat ?” 

** Don’t anger them, miss, for the love of Jo- 
seph! don’t say any thing hard; let me ‘hand 
them that ould carbine there, and the fowling- 
piece ; and if you'd give them a pair of horse- 


at he too will | pistols J’m sure they'd go away quiet. 


A loud noise of knocking, as though with a 
stone, at the outer door broke in upon the col- 
loquy, and Kate passed into the drawing-room, 
and opened the window, out upon the stone ter- 
race which overlooked the yard ; ‘* Who is there ? 

who are you ?—what do you want ?” cried she, 


“HOW THAT SONG MAKES ME WISH WE WERE BACK AGAIN WHERE I HEARD IT FIRST.” 


peering down into the darkness, which, in the 
shadow of the house, was deeper. 

‘* We've come for arms,” cried a deep hoarse 
voice 

** My father is away from home; come and ask 
for them when he’s here to answer you,’ 


1, insolent laugh from below acknowl 
a 
tl 





edged what they thought of this speech. 

** Maybe that was the rayson we came now, 
miss,” said a voice in a lighter tone. 

** Fine courageous fellows you are to say so! I 
hope Ireland has more of such brave, patriotic 
men.” 


** You'd better leave that, anyhow,” said an- 





other, and as he spoke he leveled and fired, but | 


evidently with intention to terrify rather than 
wound, for the plaster came tumbling down from 
\ feet above her head ; and now the knock- 
ing at the door was redoubled, and with a noise 
that resounded through the house. 
** Wouldn't you advise her to give up the arms 
and let them 
Walpole ; but 
was no tremor it 
“The d 


he door is 





t } 


hough she was deadly pal there 


pletely rotten. Now 
pole, you're going to star 

**T should think so, b rs 
main here I know my ground now 

**No, I must be beside you You'll have to 
ling fire, and I can load quicker than 
Come along now, we must take no 
light with us—follow me.’ 

‘*Take care,” said Nina to Walpole, as he 


passed, but witl n aceent so full 





came by ?” said Kate 





‘Something about being cautious, I think, 
carelessly 
Stay where you are, Mathew,” ss girl 
In a severs tone to the old servant, who was of 
fi ly pressing forward with a light. 


‘Go back!” cried she, as-he persisted in fol 
lowing her. 


»?” said Nina, in a whisper to 





[Suprcement, Jvxy 1, 187] 


**'That’s the worst of all our troubles 
Walpole,” said she, boldly: ‘* you can 
on the people of your own | oust hold 
people you have nursed in sickness, jf 


here, Mr 
hot depe nd 
T 


belong to some secret ass 





you!” She made no secret we 
spoke them loud enough to be heard by 
of servants now gathered on the landing 
less she tripped down the stairs, and pas 
little dark alcove, followed by Wal; 
any amount of guns and carbines und 
‘** These are loaded, I presume ? 
** All, and ready capped. The short 


t cart he 
is charged with a sort of canister 








: ; ‘ acep 
it for a short range—if they try to she 
iron gate. Now mind me, and I will giye ae 
the directions I heard my tather g on this « : 
once before. Don’t fire till they reach the foos 
of the stair.” ~ 

** I can not hear you,” said he; for the din be. 
neath, where they battered at tl r, Was how 


deafening. 

** They'll be in in another moment—t} 
lock has fallen off—the door has i 
whispered she; ‘‘ be steady, now, 


steady and calm.” 


As she spoke the heavy oak door fell to + 

















fell to the 
ground, and a perfect silence succeeded to 
late din. After an inst , muttering ispers 
could be heard, and it seemed as if doubt. 
ed how far it was safe to enter, for all was d k 
within, Something was said in a tone of com 
mand, and at the moment one of the party flung 
forward a bundle of lighted straw and tow, wl h 
fell at the foot of the stairs, and for a few onds 
lit up the place with a red lurid gl ving 
the steep stair and the iron ba 

that crossed it. 

** There's the iron wicket they poke of,” eried 
one. ‘* All right, come on! And the speak 
led the way, cautlo sly, howe ver, and slowly. t 
others after him. 

** No, not yet,” whispered Kate, as she pressed 


her hand upon Walpole’s 

**T hear voices up there,” cried 
the leader from below “Well 
make them leave tl ] 
And he fired off 
direction of the uppe 


7 





art of the 


stair: a quantity of plaster came 
lattering down as the ball struck 
the ceiling. 

** Now,” said she. ** Now 
and fire low!” 

He discharged both barrels so 
rapidly that the two detonations 


blended into one, and the assail- 


nts re | lied by a volley, the 
echoing din almost sounding lik 
artillery, Fast as Walpole could 


fire, the girl replaced the piece by 





another; when suddenly she cried 
‘** There is a fellow at the gate— 
the carbine—the carbine now, 
and steady.” A he 
a cry followed his di 
snate hing the we ipe 
she reloaded and hand 


with lightning spe 





is another there, W 
and Walpole moved farther out, 
to take a steadier aim. All was 
ill: not a sound to be heard for 


some conds, when the hinges 








ers pourea na rating y, 
one shot grazing his cheek, and 
another smashing both bones of 
his right arm, so 
fell powerless from his hand. 
The intrepid girl sprang to his 
sl at once, and th 
front of him, she fired some shots from a revolver 
in quick succession. A low, confused sound of 
feet, and a scuffling noise followed, when a rot 





hoarse voice cried out, ‘Stop firing; wi 


y 


wounded, and going away. 
** Are you badly hurt ?” whispered Kate 
: J 


Walpole. 


* Nothing serious ; be still and listen! 
** There, the carbine is ready again Oh, 3 
can not hold it—leave it to me,” said she 


From the difficulty of removal, it seemed as 
though one of the party beneath was 
l 


or badly wounded, for it was several minutes be- 





fore they could gain the outer dé 
** Are they really retirin 
pole. : 
** Yes; they seem to hz 
‘¢ Would you not give 
ing—that carbine is chai 
iously 
‘Not for worlds, 


are, it would be ruin 



















‘Give me a pist d is all rigl 
Though he tried to s k with calmne tne 
wony of } he was suffering overcame him 
that he leaned his head dow es t on 
her shoulder. 

‘My poor, poor fellow!” said she, tenderly; 
‘I would not for the world that t had hap- 
nened 

Thev’re gone, M ‘ ed out 

big gate d oft } d old 
Mathew, as he stood trem! I ¢ 

** Here, call some on 1 help this gentle- 
man up the stairs d get a mattress down on the 
floor at once; s off messenger, 5 or 
Doctor Tobir He ! ke the car tl ‘ 
this evening dj him make what has e 
can 


something, but no sound came fort! 

** My own dear, dea 
as she knelt and kisse 
not dangerous 


his hand 
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THE AUTO-DA-FE, 

I sex o'er the flame as it burns, 

And feel its hot, pitiless breath ; 
I ponder each word as it turns 

From life into meaningless death. 
And e’en as I gaze at the glare 

Now flickering faintly, now fast 
I read by the light of despais 

The joy of the hope that is past. 
Time was when each word that they spoke, 

Those letters so often read o’er, 
Old fancies and longings awoke 

By magic that soothed them before. 
From books I would eagerly turn 

lo gloat o’er those falsely fair signs, 
For all that I once cared to learn 

I found in these fast-fading lines. 


In ashes before me they lie; 

The flame that destroyed them burns low: 
Ah! would but their memory die, 

And cease with these embers to glow! 
All dark! vet I feel that they live ; 

“ly prayer with no answer has met. 
"Tis eusy for love to forgive, 

But oh, it can never forget! 





“THE STRANGEST ADVENTURE.” 
‘* Yrs, I could tell you plenty of 
that; I've seen a few adventures in my time. 
**You have indeed; but won't you give me a 
few more? It’s early yet.” 

We were sitting in the half-demolished sum 
mer-house of a little village inn on the coast of 
Brittany—in all probability the only wakeful in- 
habitants of the whole place, for sitting up till 
eleven P.M. is an enormity unknown in that prim- 
itive region. My companion’s stern swarthy face 
and tangled black beard, seen beneath the uncer- 
tain light of the rising moon, might have made 
him appear, to any person of unsteady nerves, 
rather an ‘‘ uncanny” comrade for a midnight 
téte-a-téte ; but in spite of his repellent manner 
and miner-like roughness of speech, there was 
an indescribable something in his tone and bear- 
ing which convinced me that, however he might 
have fallen, or been forc ed into his present non 
descript way of life, he had (to use the common 
phrase) ‘‘ been a gentleman once.” This, how- 
ever, Was mere conjecture on my part; for in all 
the mervelous diorama of personal adventure 
which he had spread before me—riotous revels 
in Australian taverns, succeeded by days of dead 
ly peril in antarctic seas; fights with pirates in 
the Straits of Malacca, following upon weeks of 
luxurious indolence amidst the lotus-eaters of 
Brazil; 


stories like 


sledge drives across Russian steppes, and 
bear hunts in American forests—there was not 
the slightest hint at his early life or original sta- 
tion in society. It was at the close of a vivid de- 
scription of a hurricane off Cape Horn that my 
Ulysses paused in his narrative, and I reiterated 
my request for another page from this eventful 
autobiography. 

‘“What? not tired yet? It’s not every one 
that could stand hearing a fellow talk so long 
about himself.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘I'll only ask you for one 
more: tell me the strangest adventure you ever 
had.” 

The wanderer started slightly, and then said, 
in an altered voice, ‘‘ You've made a better bar- 
gain than you think for. I wid/ tell you the 
strangest of all, and let us see how you like it. 
I don't ask you to believe it, because I know that 
when you put these sort of things into books peo- 
ple laugh, and talk of Baron Munchausen, and all 
that. I've read the Baron,” he went on, notic- 
ing my look of surprise, ‘‘and many another 
book that you'd never give me credit for; but in 
a book this story I’m going to tell you would be 
impossible; and it’s just because it seems impos- 
sible that it is true.” 

** So says Byron,” interrupted I, speaking light- 
ly, in order to dissipate the effect involuntarily 
produced upon me by the terrible emphasis of 
the man’s tone and manner. 

‘* I’ve read Byron too,” he rejoined, ‘‘ though 
you mayn’t think it. That description of the sun- 
set in Greece was always a favorite bit of mine. 

** But | must get to my story. You remem- 
ber how those two fellows robbed my tent, and 
how I fired all the six barrels of my revolver into 
them as they ran off? Well, it was just after that 
job that I shifted my tent away from the rest, 
thinking I’d be more comfortable by myself for a 
‘bit. You'll say this was rather venturesome aft- 
er I'd been robbed once alre: wy 5 but then, you 
see, these beauties that I fired at thought they'd 
No boy knew that I'd 
got a lot more buried under a big gum-tree some 
two hundred yards off; so the whole camp thought 
I was dry, and you may be sure I did not unde- 
ceive them. Well, I moved my tent up to the 
tree where the gold was, and there I staid; but 
I still stuck to my digging, to make up for what 
I'd lost. I got a middling lot of dust every day, 
but I took care to let nobody see more of it than 
I could help; so 
on my luck, 


fairly cleaned me out. 





folks got to think I was down 
and left off minding about me at all. 

**One night I'd been working pretty late, and 
got chilled right through; and though I rolled my 
blanket well round me after turning into my ham- 
mock, I couldn’t get warm any! and so I 
shivered aw uy till I fell asl I fell to 
dreaming that I was in a trance, like some man 
I once read about in 
thought me dead, » going to bury me. I 
tried my hardest to move, or scream out, or 
something, but no good; and I heard the coffin 
spadeful of earth fall on 





America, and that they 
and we 


lid slap to, and the first 
it, and then I awoke 

it was a fine bright morning, and through 
the opening of the tent I could see the sun shin- 
ing, and hear the picks and cradles getting to 


work as usual, But my dream wasn't ad/ fancy, 


HARPER'S 


for I felt as if I were bound down and couldn't 
move an inch ; and yet it wasn’t quite that either 
—it was more as if I had no substance left, but 
was all air and shadow. If ever a living man 
felt like a ghost, I did then. 

** Well, I didn’t think of being frightened just 
at first; I felt more put out and foolish, like a 
man who's had a tumble, or got splashed all over 
by acart. It seemed so queer for a great strong 
fellow like me to be laid by the heels that way, 
and at first the thought of it almost made me 
laugh ; so there I lay like a log for ever so long, 
listening to all the noises from the camp, till at 
last (about noon it must have been, by the sun) 
I began to feel hungry, and commenced looking 
very hard at my ‘damper’ and cold mutton, which 
lay upon a log t’other side of the tent. * Well,’ 
thought I, ‘it’s a queer thing for a man to be 
starved this way with food before his eyes!’ But 
the moment I thought it something cold seemed 
to clutch my heart and squeeze it all together. I 
tried to put it away by saying to myself, * This ‘ll 
go off soon—of course it will;’ but at that min- 
ute it flashed across me, as if some one had writ- 
ten it in letters of fire all over the place, ‘ And 
supposing it doesn’t go off—WHAT THEN ?’ 

** It was then I began to feel frightened for the 
first time. I turned sick all at once as if | were 


| going to die, and likely enough I may have faint- 


i 


ed, for the next thing I remember there was a 
great silence all over the camp; and by that I 
knew that the men were having their dinner, and 
that it must be la e in the afternoon. As night 
came on I began to feel very bad every way. So 
long as the sun was shining, and the sound of the 
picking and shoveling went on, the light and the 
noise and the feeling of having lots of people 
close to me kept me up a bit; but when the 
sounds died away little by little, and the dark- 
ness came all round as if it were locking me in, 
I felt as cast down and helpless as a child lost in 
a great town. However, my hunger made me 
savage like, and that held me up; for so long as 
there’s strength enough for anger in a man he’s 
got a chance; it’s when he can’t feel savage that 
his heart’s broken. Only I kept always wishing 
that something would break the silence; and at 
last something did, with a vengeance, for a lot of 
the horrible dingoes commenced howling. And 
so they kept on, and worked me up till I felt as 
if I'd give any thing to have just one blow at 
them, no matter what came after; for what with 
the hunger, and the lying still so long, and the 
howling of these brutes, I'd got so mad that I'd 
have liked to kill something, no matter what it 
was. And so the night wore away—a dreary 
night for me!” 

While he was speaking the moon had become 
gradually obscured, and we were wrapped in a 
shadowy dimness that harmonized well with the 
gloomy recital, to which the deepening sombre- 
ness of his tone lent additional horror. 

‘** The sun rose at last, but it brought no bright 
morning hope with it: only the same weary 
helplessness, which seemed as if it had lasted for 
days and days—for I had lost all count of time. 
When the noise of the diggings began again I 
almost wished it would leave off, much as I had 
wished for it before; for it sent a kind of horror 
through me to think of the hundreds of men so 
near, any one of whom would have run like light- 
ning to help me if he’d only known of the scrape 
I was in, while I lay, dumb and dying, close by. 
Ay, dying! it was no use shamming hopeful any 
longer, for now I began to feel a gnawing and 
tugging in my insi as if the teeth of a wolf 
were tearing it; and I knew what that meant, 
for I'd felt it before, only not so bad. I wouldn't 
have minded so much if I could only have 
screamed, or flung myself about, or any thing to 
show what I felt; but to lie there stock-still and 
speechless—it was horrible.” 

A shudder, which I could see in the uncertain 
light, shook his strong frame as he proceeded. 

‘As the sun grew hotter the flies began to 
swarm; and as I watched them it struck me all 
of a sudden what a way I should be in, supposing 
they attacked me; for, as I was then, they might 
have sucked every drop of my blood before I 
could have stirred a finger. I knew something 
of what Australian bush-flies could “do, for I'd 
once stumbled on the body of a shepherd who 
had been tied to a tree by the bush-rangers and 
left. However, luckily for me, there was some- 
thing else in the tent that tempted them more, 
and that was the food I'd left lying on the log. 
In a second they were dowr on it: all the meat 
turned black at once, as if with a shower of soot, 
and their buzzing was like the wind blowing 
through a row of wires. You'd laugh at me, 
stranger, if I were to tell you how savage that 
sight made me; for, of course, you'll say I ought 
to have been mighty glad to get off so cheap. 
But, oh! to see those accursed vermin gorging 
themselves before my eyes, while 


I, a man, lay 
starving ! 


I tell you, all that I felt before was 
nothing to it! 

“Toward afternoon there began a kind of 
whispering and humming in my ears, getting 
louder bit by bit. It wasn’t the flies, for they 
were all gone; it was what comes to one on the 
second or third day of starving to death, and I 
knew it. Some of my mates that were starved 
up country used to keep putting their hands to 
their ears for a while before they died, saying 
they heard something whispering to them. It 
got stronger and stronger, till the sound seemed 
to shape itself into an old song that a man I was 
with in Brazil kept crooning over just before he 
died. ‘The song was all about a party going 
across the desert to look for some men that were 
lost; but the verse that rang in my head then 
was this: 

‘And never a man, and never a beast 

They met on their desolate way; 
But the bleaching bones in the hungry sand 
Said all that a tongue could say.’ 
And so it kept going over and over, till at last 
I fairly went off—half slept and half fainted. 


WEEKLY. 
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**It was late when I awoke, and I can’t tell 
you how I felt at seeing the sun setting again. 
As the light faded I felt as if my life was going 
out along with it; and when it dipped below the 
horizon I was ready to start up and stretch out 
my arms to hold it back, if I'd had the strength. 

| And such a night as that second night was—good 
Heaven! There's a verse somewhere in the 
Bible that speaks of ‘a horror of great darkness ;’ 
I learned it at school, but I never knew what it 
really meant till then. ‘This time there was no 
howling of dingoes, no noise of any sort; all was 
deadly still, as if the world itself, with all that 
lived and breathed in it, were dead, and I alone 
kept living—living on. I suppose I must have 
been getting light-headed with hunger and weak- 
ness, for I began to fancy all sorts of queer things. 
First I thought I was nailed down in a coffin, 
and that if I could only move or scream, or even 
speak, the lid would fly open; but I couldn't. 
‘Then it seemed as if I were at the bottom of the 
sea, and the weight of water above pressed me 
down till I could har dly breathe. All at once 
I was startled out of my fancies by a sound close 
to the tent, the like of which I never heard be- 
fore or since—a low, moaning cry, that sound- 
ed like ‘All alone! all alone!’ over and over 
again. I can’t tell to this day whether I really 
heard it or only fancied it; but at the time it 
gave me such a horror that I nearly went mad. 

**'The third morning came, and found me near- 
ly at my last. The gnawing pain was gone, and 
instead of it had come a pleasant drowsiness, like 
what a man feels when he falls down to sleep in 
the snow. All the morning I lay in a kind of 
dream, thinking of nothing, fearing nothing—as 
quiet as a child at its mother’s breast; till all at 
| once I saw something that roused me in good 

earnest—a black, shining thing, like a long strip 

of velvet, coming gliding into the tent. I knew 
| it directly for one of the deadliest snakes in 
Australia, The next moment I heard the rustle 
of its coils up the tent-pole to which my ham- 
mock was slung, and then I saw its flat head and 
black, beady eyes hanging over me, and looking 
right down into my face to see if I were dead or 
not. I suppose it thought I was, for the next 
minute it slid down over my face, and to and fro 
along the hammock, till at last it went to the 
| other pole, and there it glided off, and I saw no 
more of it. Any body watching me then would 
have called me a brave fellow; but I dare sey it’s 
not the first time that a man has been thought 
brave because he couldn’t run away! 

**T don’t know how long it was after that—it 
may have been an hour, or a day, or a week, for 
| all I could tell—that a shadow fell across my 
face, and I heard a voice calling out, ‘ Holloa, 
mate! can you give us a fire-stick? I've let my 
fire out.’ With the sound of that voice all my 
love of life came back again, and I gathered up 
my strength to try and speak. 

** Seeing me lying there so white and still, the 
fellow must have thought me dead; and for a 
| moment—the bitterest moment I ever had—I 
thought he was going to turn and go out again; 
| but, although I couldn't speak, I managed just 
| to move my eyelids, and he saw it. He said 
nothing, but raised my head on his arm, and 
| took out his flask to pour some rum into my 
| mouth; and then I knew that I was saved, and 
| 
| 
| 
} 





with the shock of the reaction I fainted in right 
earnest.” 

Here my strange companion suddenly ceased, 
and, rising from his chair, said to me, ‘* You've 
had your story, stranger, and now I’m going to 
bid you good-night; for I haven’t spoke of this 
business since it befell, and it rather upsets me 
| thinking of it. You tell me you're off early to- 

morrow morning, so it’s a hundred to one if we 
| ever meet again; but in any case I wish you 
success in your travels, and may you end better 

than J have done!” 
Then, grasping my hand with a force that made 
| it tingle to the wrist, he departed. 
| His parting words were true, for we have never 
| met since that night; but should these lines ever 
meet his eye, it may gratify him to know there 
is at least one man in the world who fully be- 
lieves his story, even though it be (as he styled 
it) ** the strangest adventure of all.” 


A CHAPTER OF GOSSIP. 

In a charming book, recently published in En- 
gland under the title of *‘Charles Young and 
his Times,” we find a great number of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences of persons who have long 
since passed away, but whose names never fail 
to awaken interest and curiosity. We make a 
few extracts, premising that Young was in his 
time an actor of great celebrity. 

Great writers in their own houses, like proph- 
ets among their own people, proverbially lack 
much of the consideration they find abroad. Mrs. 
Douglas Jerrold always wondered what it was 

people found in her husband’s jokes to laugh at. 
tt is said that many years had passed over the 
head of Burns’s son before the young man knew 
that his father was famous as a poet. It is cer- 
tain that Walter Scott’s eldest son had arrived at 
more than manhood before he had the curiosity 
to read one of his sire’s novels. He thought little 
of it when he had read it. This want of appre- 
| ciation the son derived from his mother. Once, 
when Young, the ac tor, was admiring the fashion 
of the sdiien in Scott's drawing-room at Abbots- 
ford, Lady Scott exclaimed, in her droll Guern- 
sey accent, ‘* Ah! Mr. Young, you may look up 
at the bosses in the ceiling as long as you Jike, 
but you must not look down at my poor carpet, 
for [ am ashamed of it. I must get Scott to 
write some more of his nonsense books and buy 
me a new one!” ‘To those who remember the 
charm of Young’s musical voice, Lady Dacre’s 
lines on his reciting ‘*Tam o’ Shanter” to the 
other guests at Abbotsford will present them- 
selves without any thought of differing from their 
| conclusion, thus neatly put; 
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“And Tam o’ Shanter roaring fou, 
By thee embodied to our view, 
The rustic bard would own Bac true, 
le scant could tell 
Wha twas the livin’ picture drew 
Thou or himsel’!” : 
It is a curious fact that Scott, seanalons poet 
as he was, had no ear for music, unless it were 
that of a ballad, and he would re peat that ho 


ribly out of tune. He was, howeve, in 
'. 


poe 

with all humanity; as much so with a king a 
- . ~ . & as 
with the humblest of his sub jects. When he 


went on board the royal yacht, which had arrived 
near Leith, with George IV., amid such rain as 
only falls in Scotland, Scott, in an off-hand yet 
respectful way, told the king that the weathe 
minded him of the stormy day of his own arrival 
in the Western Highlands—weather which so dis- 
gusted the landlord of the inn, who was used to 
the very worst, that he apologized for it. “Gude 
guide us! this is just awfu’! Siccan a d wn- 
pour, was ever the like! I really beg your par. 
don! I'm sure it’s nae faut o’ mine. I canna 
think how it shi puld happen to rain this way 
as you o’ a’ men i’ the warld should come to se e 
us! It looks amaist personal! I can only say, 
for my part, I'm just ashamed o’ the weather! 
Having thus spoken to the king, Scott added, 
**I do not know, sire, that I can improve 
the ———- of the honest innkeeper. 
think how it should rain this way just as your 
Majesty, of ‘al men in the world, should have 
condescended to come and see us. I can ¢ nly 
say, in the name of my countrymen, | 
ashamed o’ the weather!” 


r re. 


Just 


upon 
I canna 





It was at Scott's pe- 
tition that the royal landing was deferred till the 
next day, which brought all the sunshine 
was considered necessary for the occasion, 
Poor old George LI. can not be said at any 
time to have been “‘every inch a king.” He was 
certainly not, by nature, a cruel man. Yet he 
betrayed something akin to cruelty when, on the 
night of the Lord George Gordon riots, an officer 


1at 


who had been actively employed in suppressing 
the rioters waited on the king to make his report, 
George [II. hurried forward to meet him, crying 
out, with screaming iteration, ‘*‘ Well! well! 
well! I hope you peppered them well! peppered 
them well! peppered them well!” There may, 
however, have been nothing more in this than 
there was in Wellington's injunction to his offi- 
cers on the day that London was threatened 
with a Chartist revolution, ‘* Remember 
men, there must be no little war!” 
cases humanity to revolutionists is lack 
cy to the friends of order. 

It is well known that George ITT. had an insu- 
perable aversion to Dr. John Willis, who had at- 
tended him when the king was laboring under 
his early intermitting attacks of insanity. Willis 
was induced to take temporary charge of the 
king, on Pitt’s promise to make him a baronet 
and give him a pension of £1500 a year—pleas- 
ant things which never came to pass. Queen 
Charlotte hated Willis even more than the king 
did. The physician earned that guerdon by put- 
ting George III. in a strait-waistcoat whenever 
he thought the royal violence required it. The 
doctor took this step on his own responsibility. 
‘The queen never forgave him, and the king, as 
long as he had memory, never forgot it. In 
1811, when the fatal relapse occurred, brought 
on, Willis thought, by Pitt’s persistent pressure of 
the Roman Catholic claims on the king's mind, 
the chancellor and the Prince of Wales had some 
difficulty in inducing the doctor to take charge 
of the sovereign. When Willis entered that part 
of Windsor Castle which was inhabited by the 
king he heard the monarch humming a favorite 
song in hisroom. A moment after George IIL. 
crossed the threshold on to the landing-place. 
He was in Windsor uniform, as to his coat, blue 
with scarlet cuffs and collar, a star on the breast. 
A waistcoat of buff chamois leather, buckskin 
breeches and top-boots, with the familiar three- 
cornered hat, completed the costume. bag p" 
forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, full of 
hope and joy, like Cymon, ** whistling as “he went 
for want of thought,” and switching his boot with 
his whip as he went. Suddenly, as his eye fell 
on Willis, he reeled back as if he had been shot. 
He shrieked out the hated name, called on God, 
and feli to the ground. It was long before the 
unhappy sovereign could be calmed. In his own 
room the king wept like a child. Every now 
and then he broke into heart-rending exclama- 
tions of ‘* What can I do without doing wrong? 
They forget my coronation oath; but I don’t! 
Oh, my oath! my oath! my oath!” The king's 
+ ages on seeing Willis was partly caused 
by his remembering the queen's promise that 
Willis should never be called in again in case of 
the king’s illness. Willis on that occasion con- 
sented to stay with the king after a fearful scene 
had taken p lace with the queen, her doctors, an d 
council. When Mr. Julian Young knew Willis, 
from whom he had the above details, the doctor 
was above eighty years of age, upright and act- 
ive. He was still 2 mighty hunter; and, un- 
| jess Mr. Young was misinformed, on the very 
day before his death he shot two o1 three brace 
of snipes in the morning, and danced at the Lin- 
| coln ball at night. Willis did not reach his hun- 

dredth year, as Dr. Roult, of Magdalen ¢ olle 
Oxford, did. 
ter Lord Campbell visited and had a long con- 
versation with him. At parting the centenarian 
calmly remarked, ‘‘ I hope it will not be many 
years before we meet again. * Did he think, © 
said Lord Campbell, afterward, ‘* that he and | 
were going to te » forever ?” 

Monarchs, who have to submit to many tyran- 
nies by which monarchs alone can suffer, must 
have an especial an of levees and presenta- 
tions. The monotony must be killing; at the 
very best, irritating George IV. had the state- 
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nz illiam cared not a hig rr aig- er 8a o me il e eard on't? r. Juliar 
<ing Will | t fig for dig ter y tor f } | } ¢ M | 


Jetfreys's shelf, expressed 1 hope that he often 


thar 


that 


pi melon seeds after they had been kept more 
climbed the park walls at dusk, and on alighting | forty years. Pliny goes so far as to say 
within the prohibited in > found themselves | eorn grew after it had been kept a hundred ve 
in presence of the lord « place Beckford | and there seems no reason to doubt the fa 
awed them by his proud condescension. He po- | for Desmoulins obtained ts from seeds f 


| WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
| , 


) 


“ 


TEMPTATION, 


“Swing” that he prevai his followers to | Mx. Rotre surveyed the two women with a 
desist. ‘‘Only give us beer,” he said, | mild, inoffensive, ox-like gaze, and iny ¢ 
“and we won't touch a hair of your head!” | to be seated with homely civility 
“You can’t,” retorted the plucky old lady, ‘*‘ for He sat down at his desk, and turning to Lady 
I wear a wig! On the other hand, the vanity | Bassett, said, rather dreamil; t 
of young ladies was once effectually checked at ple ise: let me look at the cas 
Hampt m Court Chapel A y ithful beauty | First his homely appearat - 
once fainted, and the handsome Sir Horace Sey- | tain languor about his manner, 
mour carried her out. On successive Sundays 3assett more than it need ; for ay 
successive youthful beauties fainted, and the | for their excitements with occasional lang 
handsome Sir Horace carried them successively | Her hands trembled, and she began to gul l 
out, till he grew tired of bearing such sweet bur- | try not to cry. 
dens A re t that future all swooning | “Mr. Rolfe observed directly, and 
nymphs would be carri« yut of the chapel by the kindly, ‘* You are agitated ; and no wond 

Much has been said of the ladies of Llangollen, | a few drops of a « lorless liq from at t 
Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsont We | tle into a wine-glass, and filled the . 
question if in has been written of thos water from afilter. ‘“* Drink that, if 1s 
pseudo-recluses they have been half so well hit off She looked at him with her eves brimming 
as by Mrs. Morris, a lodging-house keeper in the | “‘ Must I? 
neighborhood. “I n tsa er all,” ob Yes ; it will do you go 1 for « e v uy 
served Mrs s, ** that ere very char It is only Ignatia 

and cantanke g I l a deal of a tea ng W 
i, and never f nm i ! There is | it that fell into the glass 

something of 1 f Mrs. Poyser in this Meantime Mr. Rolfe had returned to his not 
pithily rendered one Quite as sharp a | and examined them. He then addressed 
passage turns I sor {a eccentri half stiffly, half kindly: 
toll-keeper, Old Je was 1 des ‘‘Lady Bassett, y be vour 
tute of mental g. a m Mr. Jul i's condition Iness is 1 
Young was anxious to draw to church service ‘ lily, or a mixture of the two—his cland« 
The old man was ready for him. ‘Yes, Sir, it | tine examination by bought physicians, and his 


violent capture, the natural effect of which must 


are 


God's 
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ting with a villain and 


£ 





fies a woman’s arts in figh 
donkeys.’ 


wish I was there now 


disarming 
*Oh, I 





‘You are excited, madam,” said he, severe 

** That is out of place—in a deliberative as- 

‘No, 1 only I want to be there, doing all 
this for mv dear husband 

You are very excited; and it is my fault. 

You must hungry too ou have come a 





be I 
There will be a reaction, and then 


u will be hysterical. Your temperament is of 





He rang a bell and ordered his maid-servant 
) bring some beef-wafers and a pint of dry Cham- 


he told her to 


Lady Bassett remonstrated, but 





i * for,” said he, ** I have a smattering 
f medicine, as well as of law and of human na 
Sir Charles must correspond with you 

P ibly he has already written you six letters 

ng ot sm st us ac t a sane man 

ted. Well, t lass of letter goes into 

he | f s m, | never 

s lres P et a pen and write 


The trifling illness 


I ” here is beginning to give way to the 
! attention of the medical gentlemen here 
l / st 1 and attentive the piace, 
sa credit to the « try. 


Lady Bassett’s eyes sparkled “Oh, Mr, 


urtful ?” 


And is it not artful to put up a letter-box, 





c rage the writing of letters, and then open 
| suppress whatever is disagreeable ? 
May every man who opens another man’s lettet 
find that let a trap. Here comes your medi- 
You never drink Champagne in the mid 
f the day, of course ? 
Oh no.” 
hen it will be all the better medicine.” 


“STR 


CHARLES STOOD IN 


both mistress and maid eat the thin 
f and drink a glass of Champagne 
Wh they were thus fortifying themsely 
some stamped enve 
ly Bassett, and told h 


had better write to him at once if any thing oc- 








she 


cu | *You must also write to me if you 
r can not get to see your husband rhen I | 
will come down myself, with the public press at | 


m ck But Il am sure that will not be neces 
sary in Dr. Saaby’s asylum He is a better 
Christian than I am, confound him for it! You 

t too soon; your husband had been agitated 
by t ture; Suaby was away; Salter had 


»imagined to be soothing 
ter—morphia 

worse than he was be 
it Salter was ashamed 


lly excited him, 


ving real 





, Sawbones Salter had to 


1 that 1 ild ex him. Asif crea- 
nt any mineral, drug simple, lee 
Ss dfly, or shower-bath, so soothing 
sak vife is to a man in affliction New 
fan old song 
*7 } t man is oppressed with cares, 
It Kes him m 1 Worse When a Woman appears. 
Go morrow you will see him He will be 
than he was; but not much. Somebody 
| have told him that his wife put him in 


‘Oh! oh! 

** And he won't have believed it. 
i Bassett: hi 

it-great 


His fathe 
mother a Le Compton; his 
great-grandmother wasa Rolfe: there 
After the first shock 
found the spirit and dignity of a 


is no cur’s blood in him 
he will have 

itleman to sustain 
fashion are like that 
women—and writers 

When he had said this he indicated by his 
manner that he thought he had exhausted the 
subject, and himself 


these men of 


thev are better steel than 


adversity : 


THE 


Lady Bassett rose and said, ‘‘ Then, Sir, I 
will take my leave; and oh! I am sorry I have 
not your eloquent pen or your eloquent tongue 
to thank you. 
a stranger 


You have interested yourself in 
7 have brought the 

great mind to bear on our distress. 

a widow—now I feel a wife 


you powel of a 
I came here 
Your good 


I can only 


rain. 


ag 
words have warmed my very heart 
pray God to bless you, Sir. 

** Pray say no more said Mr 


madam Rolfe, 


hastily. ‘* A gentleman can not be always writ 
ing lies; an hour or two given to truth and jus 
tice is a wholesome diversion. At all events, 


don't thank me till my advice has proved worth 
it.’ 

He rang the bell ; 
ed the way to the street door 


the servant came, and show 
Mr. Rolfe followed 
them to the passage only, whence he bowed cer- 
emoniously once more to Lady Bassett as she 
went out. 

As she passed into the street she heard a fear- 











ful clatter. It was her counselor tearing back to 
his interrupted novel like a di ucted bullock 

** Well, I don’t think much of he,” said Ma 
Wells 

Lady Bassett was that, and al 
journey home very and ta n 
pregnated with ide: 1 not | ent 
ed, but was more ite than the in 
ventor. She was al d ing Rolfe’s 
every word, and fixing his map in | l id 
filling in details to his ¢« so small-talk 





stung her: she gave her com I 5 
answers, especially whe she dis ged 


Rolfe 

** You couldn't get in a word edgeways, ' said 
Mary Wells 

**T went to he: is 

** He doesn’t think small beer of hisself, an) 
how.” 

aad How can he, and see other men ? 

** Well, I don’t think much of him, for my 
part.” 








MIDDLE OF THE ROOM, 


**T dare say the Queen of Sheba’s lady's-maid 
thought Solomon a silly thing 
**T don’t know; that was afore n tir 


up stairs, and sent directions to the coachman 
and grooms 
At nine next morning the four-in-hand came 


round, and they started for the asylum—coach 


man and two more in brave liveries ; 
riders 


two out- 
Twenty miles from Huntercombe they changed 


» wheelers, two fresh horses having been sent 
on at night 


ige-gate of Bellevu 
h was left ostentatiously open, and 


They drove in at the k 
House, whi 
soon drew up at the hall door, and set many a 
pale face peeping fr 

The doc r opened the respec table servant came 
out with a respectful ain 

**TIs Mr. Salter at home, Sir? 

**No,madam, Mr, ¢ 

Lady Bassett was glad to hear that, and asked 
: allowed to see Mr. Coy 
l I'll tell him at once, 


m the upper windows 


ovne is charge t 











ma n 
Determined t nter the pla e, Lady Bassett 
requested her people to open the « iage door, 
ind she was in the act of getting out when Mr 
Coyne appeared, a little oily, bustling 1 
1 good-humored, vulgar face, liable to 





directly at sight of a 


fine i 


lent pucker ; he wore it 


» clothes, 
*Mr. (¢ 1 I believe,’ said Lady Bassett 
oe 9 r service 


** Mav I 
** Certainly 


Tha lam 

>a word in private with you, Su 
» madam 
**'We have come a long way May the horses 
be fed ? : 


**T am afraid,” said the little man, apologetic 
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ally, ‘* 1 must ask you to send them to ¢] 
It is close by ; 

* By all means.” (To one of the out 
** You will wait here for orders 


Mary Wells had been alreads 





wait in the hall and | out shary for Sir 
Charles's keeper and nurse, and tell 


ladyship wanted to speak to th 

§t would be money in their wa 
Lady 

first to congratulate 

said she, **is no friend of mine, bu 


me a kindness in sending Sir Charles 


Bassett, closeted with 


herself 6s 





he might have sent him to some place wi 
might have been made worse 
Here, I conclude, 


soon cure his trifling disorder, will 


instead of ly 


gentlemen of vou abi 





**T have good hopes your ladyship he 


ter to-day 
‘Now I dare say you cou l tell n . 
month when he will be cured 
‘Oh, your ladyship « g 1 | tee 
mM 1 
I ee mm sf 
Chat is a t time t but your 
lac m rely « it \ ‘ 





1 e re 
sult Oh, by-the-b; Dr. Will nted me to 
take a message to you, Mr. Coyne He knows 
you by reputation, 

**Indeed! Really I was not aware that my 
humbk , 

‘*Then you are better known than you in your 
modesty supposed. Let me see: w hat was the 


, It Was a peculiarit Sir Cl 


eSsage I harles 
he wished you to know. Dr. Willis has attend- 
ed him froma boy, and he wished 
that morpl 


effe 


e to tell you 
ia and other sedatives hs , 
sonhim. I told Dr. Willis you would 
probably find that and every thing else out with 
from him or any one else 
but I will make a note of it, { 
hat is very kind of vou It will flatter the 
doctor, the more so as he has so high an 

opinion of you But now, Mr. Coyne, I 
ose if Iam ve rood, and pre mise 

d not excite him, I may 


> some very 





r all that.” 











lar You have an 


order from the pers 

**] forgot to bring \ me. I re- 
lied on vour hum 

**'That is unfortur I am afraid J 





must not ited, looked very 
uncomfo le, and said he would consult 
Mr. Appleton ; ddenly puckering 


his face 1 
your ladyship like to inspec 
arrangements for the 
tients ? 

Lady Bassett wo 
proposal but for tl 
tenance; she was hersel 
e said, gravely, sac 


into obs« ** Would 


t some of our 
comfort of our pa- 








ned the 
gular play of coun- 


and mind, 


ild have decli 











, 


ill be very hap- 


and 
g-room, where 
ladies were seated at di 


Coyne then way, 
her a large sit 
tlerent occu- 
they kept more 
each other than 


some 
pations and amusements 
apart from 
general ; but this was 


far more experienced « 


ladies do in 
only sign a 

ar than Lady 
ered, the nurses 
ritative into un- 


sound of Mr. 





serve 
Sassett could have dis 
having sprung from ¢ 
obtrusive positions at 


Covne 


Bassett, “‘are all 


Mr. Coyne; 





and 
some incurably. 


** Oh, please let us retire; I have no 









right to gratify 1 curiosity. Poor 
things! they don’t seem unh ” 
( ‘We 
l our doe- 
t ays contriy- 
Att nt Lady Bassett looked up and 
saw a W her « the rail of a 
corridor on the -floor S ecognized the 
face directly. The woman made her a rapid 
signal, and then disappe 1 into one of the 
rooms 
‘Would there |! ny to our going 
up stairs, Mr. Coyne said I Bassett, with 
1 calm voice and t le tly. 
**Oh. none whatevet 11 but 
then, I am afraid, I must leave y f 1 time.” 
He showed her up stairs, bk histle, hand- 
ed her over! to an t | 1 t a I we ] and 


smiled himself away 





Jones was the very 





visit. SI flushed with jov t s t of bull 
necked. burly Jones. ‘* Oh, Mr. Jones! said 
she, putting her hands together with a look that 
might have melted a hangm 





Jones winked, and watel 











1e have got the blinkers Only pass me 
vour word not to excite hi 
Oh 1 Sir. I will s ] And she 
trembled é 
“Sa cried Jones 
Che nurse came out of a roor nd 
doo Ly s whispere l I 
him, madar ] s all rig 
Lady Bassett, by a great effort, key 
from rus! I hea I £ 
ind s entered the room. ‘a 
t a shot, had ‘ 
hardly have g | f Ige from 
ppearances 
Sir Charles stood t midd f the room, 
beaming to receive her, | rest ing himself. 
They met he held her t his heart she wept 
for joy and grief upon his ne k Neither spoke 


for a long time 

















